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THE SAGE OF CHAPPAQUA. 


Uncle Tom. on say. Uncle Sam, Massa Horrors Greedey will find it a Tough Job when he tries his Hand 
at this ‘l'ree.” 
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HARPER’S WEEKL’. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1872. 


Gg WitH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY our readers will recive 
the Fourth Part of i 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is }:ub- 
lished at a high price in Englanc, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Ei zht- 
page Supplements to the subscriber to 
WEEKLY. 


THE COALITION. 
HE scope of what the Springfield Ri pub- 
lican calls, with caustic satire, the “ 
eficial revolution” begun at Cincinna‘T is 
now apparent. The movement is the | aost 
unprincipled coalition in our political his- 
tory. Nobody is deceived by calling it a 
great moral and political revolution, bec ise 
every body-knows that the worst things 
have often the finest names. The Inq,isi- 
tion was no less infamous because it ‘was 
called the Holy Office: and the Cincir nati 
coalition is no less disgraceful becanse it is 
called by many good names. Mr. SCH RZ, 
Mr. WELLS, General Cox, Mr. ATKINSON and 
their friends may have had high purpos >s in 
the Convention at Cincinnati. Mr. Sci Urz 
may even desperately decide, if Mr. G %EE- 
LEY is nominated at Baltimore, to tak: the 
chance of GREELEY rather than the cer ain- 
ty of Grant. He may paint in repu sive 
colors what he believes to be the mis¢ eeds 
of this Administration, and declare tha! we 
ought to overthrow it, and secure a pure 
and noble Administration, in which pnly 
honest men, with unselfish motives, will take 
part. But Mr. Scnvurz can not deny that 
the Cincinnati movement has not fount ed a 
new party with great principles, but -nust 
end either in ridiculous failure or in a nere 
coalition. 

After the recent Democratic conventions 
the coalition is probable. And will h-mnor- 
able and patriotic men who may be alie1 ated 
from the present Administration, and ‘have 
hoped for a kind of political millennium from 
Cincinnati, consider just what that coajtion 
is? It is a combination of every element of 
discontent, of disloyalty, and disorder i: the 
country; of the great mass of those who 
are known as unrepentant rebels, of n ‘gro- 
haters, and repudiators; of the actua. and 
theoretical enemies of the Union ; of au vient 
and malignant Copperheads ; of Repub! cans 
with personal grievances; of notoriou and 
“played out” Republican politicians ; «f the 
Tammany and Brooklyn rings, and 0° the 
worst classes-in local politics; of thi Ku- 
Klux and its abettors and apologists: and 
of some well-meaning men, utterly lewil- 
dered by the company which hustle and 
heaves them along. It is a coalition ‘hich 
Mr. Scntrz is not yet willing to suj port, 
and in which the sole Republican natie of 
national importance—if Mr. GREELFY |.¢ ex- 
cepted—is'Mr.TrcMBULL. It is a con bina- 
tion whose cry is, “Any thing to beat GR ANT,” 
and whose overpowering element is the mot- 
Jey mass known as the Democratic party ; 
and yet a combination which can he pe to 
hold only the worst part of that party 

The Cincinnati movement, as sucl, has 
no general organization, and is mere]; con- 
temptible in numbers and force. If, how- 
ever, the coalition be made by the regular 
Democratic nomination of Mr. GREELE/, the 
campaign of the coalition will be cond icted 
by the Democratic organization, and vill be 
the campaign of the Democratic part’. It 
will be the last desperate struggle o that 
party to recover power. “Any thiig to 
beat GRANT,” is its cry: even the na:nina- 
tion of GREELEY, if regularly made, be ause, 
although it will convulse the party, i; will 
still leave the organization. Any th ng to 
beat GRANT means merely any thing t) save 
the Democratic party. But if the real ques- 
tion of the election be one of principl, does 
any intelligent and patriotic citizen prefer 
the principles which the Democratic party 
has supported, now supports, or profes'ies its 
willingness hereafter to support, to those 
which are the glory of the Kepublica: par- 
ty? Is it absolute equality before th¢ law ? 
Is it the national supremacy? Is it m 1inte- 
nance of the national faith? Is it the ef icient 
protection of all citizens? Is it a wis > gen- 
erosity in dealing with the results jf the 
war? And upon any of these does sucl_ a cit- 
izen believe Democratic ascendency to be 
more desirable? If, on the other har 41, the 


question of the election be one of ad ninis- 


tration solely, does the same eitizen ( xpect 
greater honesty, efliciency,and econom” from 
the coalition, composed as we all kno" it to 
be, than from the Republican party ? 

In politics we deal with men anc with 
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imperfection. If any Administration should 
be judged by individual failures instead of 
general results, none could stand. But in 
every great election we are to decide upon 
probabilities. It is always an alternative. 
The Administration of General GRANT has 
been slandered with unprecedented ferocity. 
But looking at it as it stands to-day, the ob- 
ject of immeasurable falsehood, what sensi- 
ble, patriotic, honest man would not prefer 
the stability and security, the justice and 
harmony and order, which it promises, to the 
wild chaos of a Democratic restoration with 
HORACE GREELEY at its head ? 

We are told of reform. From whom and 
from what is it to proceed? Civil service 
reform, for instance, is loudly demanded and 
bountifully promised. The principle of a 
reform of the civil service is that the sub- 
ordinate offices shall not be party rewards, 
nor bestowed to further individual inter- 
ests. Is it the Democratic party that prom- 
ises it? The doctrine of “the spoils” is a 
Democratic doctrine. It has been the most 
vital and sacredly reverenced of all Demo- 
cratic traditions. Will any body point to 
any proof that the Democratic party has re- 
nounced its faith and its practice upon this 
point? Or are we told that the Democratic 
party will be controlled in this reform by 
the Cincinnati managers? Who were 
they? They were most conspicuously not 
the civil service reformers who went to the 
Convention. They were the most notorious 
political brokers in the country. Are they 
in alliance with the Democratic party to 
give us civil service reform? Or is it to 
proceed from the bewildered band of honest 
men who are hurried along by the Cincin- 
nati “crowd.” as Mr. ADAMs called it? 
Hardly ; for they are only the fly upon the 
wheel. Civil service reform in the mouth 
of the coalition means plunder. For the co- 
alition is only the Democratic device to ob- 
tain control of the patronage. 

The “ Liberal Republican” enthusiasm, it 
will be observed, is almost exclusively Dem- 
ocratic. Those who declare for the Cincin- 


| nati candidates are not Republicans, except 
| some individual or newspaper here and 


there, and in such cases some personal rea- 
son is often only too evident. It is the Dem- 
ocratic conventions and the Democratic ora- 
tors who furnish the cries and the constitu- 
ency for the Cincinnati movement. But, as 
we said, the coalition is the resort of desper- 
ation. The Democratic managers, in nomi- 
nating Mr. GREELEY, must, of course, para- 
lyze and lose a very large Democratic vote. 
The World undoubtedly tells the truth in 
saying that “there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of true and tried Democrats who will 
stiffly refuse to vote for Mr. GREELEY, wheth- 
er he is indorsed at Baltimore or not.” This 
is a reasonable view. If the Philadelphia 
National Republican Convention had nomi- 
nated HoRATIO SEYMOUR, is there any op- 
timist who supposes that the Republican 
party would not have gone to pieces? 

But the Democratic managers hope to 
make up the loss from the Republicans; 
and here they are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The American people know very 
well what they have to expect from the 
Democratic party, and they are not in’ the 
least perplexed in their choice between Gen- 
eral GRANT with the Republicans and Mr. 
GREELEY with the Democrats. Mr. GREE- 
LEY may be an older Republican than Gen- 
eral GRANT; but how long have Mr. KInsEL- 
LA, Mr. CREAMER, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. Morris- 
SEY, and the Tammany Ring, with BEAURE- 
GARD and WADE HAMPTON, been Republic- 
ans, or had the slightest sympathy with any 
principle or policy which Mr. GREELEY has 
favored ? 


A LA “LIBERAL REPUBLICAN.” 


In describing the late assembly of mer- 
cenary minions at Philadelphia, in which 
the representatives of a once proud and free 
people abjectly registered the edict of the 
gloomy tyrant of the White House for his 
own renomination, the base penny-a-liners 
of a subsidized press have filled their venal 
sheets with reports of an enthusiasm and 
unanimity which are sickening to sincere 
lovers of their kind and apostles of political 
purity like certain Cincinnati patriots who 
shall be modestly anonymous. These wretch- 
ed scribblers know full well that, in the 
sweet words of the good old sage of Chap- 
paqua, they lie, the villains; they lie, and 
they know that they lie. The enthusiasm 
was a ghastly pretense. The unanimity was 
bought—and at a price which the apostles 
of purity would despise. The Philadelphia 
delegates went as slaves scourged to their 
dungeons, and sullenly did their master’s 
bidding. 

What is more notorious in the State of 
New York, for instance, than that GERRIT 
SMITH is the mere flexible tool of that polit- 
ical fiend incarnate, “TomMurRPHY?” What 
child does not know that MarTIN I. Towns- 
END is the henchman of Surveyor CORNELL? 
There were WILLIAM E. DODGE, also, and 
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Joun A. and AUGUsTUs WEISSMAN, 
and SALEM H. WALES, and CARTER WILDER, 
and how many more! Do the wretched 
scribblers call them independent men? Do 
they not know that they are all postmasters 
and tide-waiters? that they are all, as it 
were, strung upon a string? that the re- 
morseless monster who shall be otherwise 
nameless carries them in his detestable 
pocket? Quamdiu, Domine? 

How many of these phrase-makers, who 
have attempted to manufacture enthusiasm 
for this Custom-house squad that call them- 
selves the Republican party—which party, 
as every body knows, is going to be truly 
represented at Baltimore and nominate the 
honest old truth-chopper—how many of 
them, we ask in the name of an indignant 
and oppressed country, have been promised 
places in that same Custom-house? O nepo- 
tism! where is thy blush? Let the country, 
however, be calm. A virtuous press has its 
terrible eye upon these fellows—the same 
remarkable eye which detected in the tri- 
umph of “ bummers” at Cincinnati a great 
moral revolution. 

To speak still more seriously, however: 
Although the Philadelphia tailors of Tooley 
Street have, according to General GRANT’s 
order of the day, and the imperial ukase 
countersigned by the military ring, sug- 
gested that he has been of some service to 
the nation, and although Gerrit Smith, at 
a sign from his master, MURPHY, spoke of 
the victor of Appomattox as a savior of the 
country, every well-informed person knows 
that while GRANT was fiddle-faddling at 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga and before 
Richmond, “ Honest Old HORACE” was really 
saving the country at Niagara’ Falls; and 
when his efforts were crowned with success, 
and the war ended, while GRANT was idling 
away his time in baffling the efforts of 
ANDREW JOHNSON to restore the lost cause, 
“Old Uncle HORACE” was busily bailing 
JEFFERSON Davis. Is it, therefore, surpris- 
ing that FREDERICK DOUGLAss and the col- 
ored Southern leaders, who do not know 
their own interests, support the gloomy ty- 
rant, while General BEAUREGARD and other 
proved friends of liberty and the Union de- 
clare for the modest Niagara negotiator ? 

The young gentlemen of the subsidized 
press who forge enthusiasm at so much per 
line may write their pens to metallic stumps 
in asserting that the great Republican heart 
of the country demands the election of 
GRANT. The Tribune distinctly says that 
we all know better. They know, and we 
all know, that the continued prosperity of 
Republican institutions, and especially that 
a reformed civil service and spotless purity 
of government, demand the election of “ Old 
Honesty” by those whom he has himself 
compendionusly described as “lovers of rum 
and haters of niggers,” “ blacklegs,” “ pugil- 
ists,” “‘ keepers of dens of ill fame,” “ crim- 
inals,” “roughs,” “ dog-fanciers,” “ cock- 
fighters,” “shoulder-hitters,” “ gamblers,” 
“rowdies,” “ burglars,” “thieves,” “the lewd, 
ruffianly, criminal, and dangerous classes.” 
The party which “ our honest old uncle” says 
is composed of these patriotic, intelligent, 
and conservative elements holds a Conven- 
tion in Baltimore in July; and his organs- 
which-are-no-organs hope that it will nom- 
inate him for the Presidency. That would 
be as honest as the late melancholy farce in 
Philadelphia was dishonest. It would be 
the earnest of a fine “ beneficent” revolution 
in politics. If “Old Honesty’s” estimate of 
the party whose support his friends solicit 
for him be correct, the country would then 
advance to moral regeneration under the in- 
spiring cries of, “ Our Honest Old Uncle and 
Gambling!” “ Chappaqua’s Sage and Cock- 
fighting forever!” “Old Protection and Bur- 
glary!’ “Old Temperance and Free Rum!” 
“Old Battle-cry of Freedom! and Down 
with Niggers!” It will, indeed, be a sub- 
lime spectacle. And what can be the reason 
that Mr. ADAMs did not wish to lead “that 
crowd ?” 


A SIMPLE QUESTION. 


THE Delaware Democratic Convention 
denounce the recent amendments to the 
Constitution as frauds; and Mr. CLYMER, 
the president of the Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic Convention, remarked in his speech 
upon taking the chair that “for twelve 
long, dark, bitter years the people of this 
land have suffered worse than an Egyptian 
bondage. Good men are here to-day to con- 
snlt together as to how we may be delivered 
from this oppression and wrong by which 
we are afflicted.” 

Undoubtedly that is the real Democratic 
feeling. But why should any one who does 
not agree with it give it his moral support? 
We know some men who think that, with all 
their sorrow, the years which are thus de- 
scribed as dark and dismal were really the 
most glorious of our history. Why should 
such men vote with Mr.CLYMER? Is an 
Administration to which he and those who 
agree with him will bring the chief sup- 


port an Administration likely to be in- 
spired by the sentiments which were vic- 
torious in,the warf Such men can see 
now in the tone of organs-which-are-not-or- 
gans, when they speak of the rebellion, pre- 
cisely the kind of deference which there 
must be in such an Administra\jon to the 
feelings and theories which the country has 
discarded. And if there is this obsequious- 
ness now in bidding for the votes of Mr. 
CLYMER and his friends, what might be ex- 
pected if those votes should make an Ad- 
ministration ? 

For instance, having Mr. CLYMER and 
General BEAUREGARD in mind, an organ- 
which-is-not-an-organ calls the law to pro- 
tect the rights of citizens at the polls “the 
outrageous scheme to enable the President 
to control the elections and perpetuate his 
power by martial law,” etc., and “a sword 
to gain a re-election,” and “an iniquitous 
attempt to gag and fetter a people just be- 
ginning to recover its freedom of speech and 
action,” and “a bill for keeping the South 
under military rule for political purposes.” 

Nothing could be more agreeable to Messrs. 
CLYMER, BEAUREGARD, and the Ku-Klux 
than such sentiments. They show that the 
day which Mr. CLYMER describes as a day 
of worse than Egyptian bondage has not yet 
passed away. What high-toned, chivalric 
Southern gentleman would not gladly vote 
for a candidate whose organ - which - is- 
not-an-organ expresses such wholesome 
sentiments? Alas! it was only last year 
when, not expecting Ku-Klux sympathy or 
support, the same candidate said—and un- 
luckily people believed that he was then 
saying what he really thought—“ I, there- 
fore, on every proper occasion advocated and 
justified the Ku-Klux act. I hold it espe- 
cially desirable for the South; and if it does 
not prove strong enough to effect its purpose 
[what! to re-elect the tyrant?], I hope it 
will be made stronger and stronger.” 

Of course this will not trouble the Bal- 
timore Convention. That excellent body, 
manipulated in advance in this State, for 
instance, by the pure patriots (not vile 
office-holders) who arranged the Rochester 
Convention, will not care what Mr. GreE- 
LEY ever said, or thought, or did, if only it 
can use him to ride back into power. But 
why should any sensible and sincere Re- 
publican help the work, or befool himself 
with the fancy that Mr. CLYMER and Gen- 
eral BEAUREGARD care more for peace, law, 
and liberty than the Republican party ? 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


THE question of reading the Bible in the 
public schools is, as is well known, an en- 
tering wedge. of ecclesiastical politicians. 
Therefore it has two parts: one is apparent, 
the other occult. One presents a very sim- 
ple point—namely, whether under our Con- 
stitution, which recognizes no church ner 
religion, but guarantees equality for all, any 
kind of religious text or service can be right- 
fully introduced into schools for which all 
citizens are taxed alike. To ask this ques- 
tion is to answer it. The teacher has no 
right to inculcate a sectarian view of relig- 
ion. He has no right to conduct a religious 
service according to any ritual. The object 
of the schools, for which Jews and infidels, 
Roman Catholics, Baptists, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, Presbyterians, and all other Chris- 
tian sects are equally taxed, is secular, not 
religious, instruction. Upon that we pre- 
sume that all intelligent citizens are agreed. 

A few months since there was great trou- 
ble in a school district at Hunter's Point, 
where certain Roman Catholic parents pro- 
tested against the reading of the Bible in 
the school by the teacher. He very proper- 
ly stated that he obeyed the direction of the 
Board of Education, which had prescribed 
that the Bible should be read without com- 
ment as an opening exercise. He expelled 
a child for refusing to attend at a school 
exercise ordered by the board, and the par- 
ent of the child appealed to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Mr. WEav- 
ER. The superintendent has sustained the 
appeal, and has decided that the rule of the 
board is void, and that the reading of the 
Bible can not be made a school exercise. 
He repeats in his opinion the words of a for- 
mer decision made by him: “There is no 
authority in the law to use as a matter of 
right any portion of the regular school-hours 
in conducting any religious exercise at which 
the attendance of the scholars is made com- 
pulsory.” Ofcourse any such exercise may be 
held for those who wish out of school-hours. 
Mr. WEAVER, who is a Democrat, quotes the 
opinion of his Republican predecessor, Mr. 
Rice, who said, “ 4 teacher has no right to 
consume any portion of the regular school- 
hours in conducti ig religious exercises, espe- 
cially where obje stion is raised.” 

What, then, i: a religious exercise? Is 
reading the Bik.2 a religious exercise? If 
so, it must be—: nce the State recognizes no 
religion—because it is the religious book of 
some of the tax-payers. May no religious 
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book be read, then? Would the reading of 
the Talmud, or passages from CONFUCIUS 
or from the Hindoo Vedas, be considered a 
religious exercise ? and if not, why not, since 
they are also sacred books? But if the mere 
reading of the Bible without comment, even 
the narrative parts or the Psalms, be consid- 
ered a religious exercise, still more so must 
be the strong inculcation of any tenet pecul- 
iar to any religious sect. If, therefore, a 
teacher should strongly insist upon monoga- 
my as a Christian practice, and denounce 
polygamy as a crime, a Mormon parent 
might properly protest that his religious 
faith held it to be a virtue and even a duty, 
and insist that the teacher had no right to 
denounce the child’s religion. 

Again, if the object of the school system 
be merely secular instruction, and religious 
or sectarian opinions are to be respected, no 
text-boeks must be used which express such 
opinions. The histories of the religious 
wars, of the Huguenots, of the Spanish wars 
in the Netherlands, of papal Rome, of En- 


gland and Ireland, are all written with a. 


Catholic or a Protestant sympathy. They 
can not be considered secular, for they treat 
of the most vital religious subjects and dif- 
ferences. Why should a man who believes 
papal Rome to be the scarlet woman be 
taxed to support a school in which his child 
is taught in his history that papal Rome is 
the fruitful mother of all blessings? On 
the ether hand, why should a Catholic who 
thinks with the old orator Mcuretvs that 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Eve was 
a great victory of the faith be forced to pay 
taxes to have his chiki taught that it was a 
frightful Roman Catholic crime ? 

When we have come thus far we have 
reached the real point at which the ecclesi- 
astical politicians aim when tbey object to 
the reading of the Bible in the schools—and 
that is the necessity of dividing the school 
money so that each sect may maintain its 
own schools. It must be shown, therefore, 
that reading the Bible isa religious exercise 
before it ean be rightfully prohibited; and 
when that is done it must be further shown 
that books which state facts from a strong 
sectarian or religious point of view do not 
as much infringe the religious rights of the 
tax-payers as the mere reading of the Bible. 
It is notorious that those who complain of 
reading the Bible in the schools, if they 
could exclude it, would instantly denounce 
the schools as irreligious. Meanwhile we 
do not insist that the Bible shall be read in 
the schools, but we do insist that it shall 
not be excluded for reasons which would 
break up the school system itself. 
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TIBERIUS BY THE SEA. 


THE gloomy despot of the White House 
has retired, like T1BERIUs of old, to the sea- 
shore. Before leaving upon the imperial 
progress, which was conducted with all the 
usual hollow ostentation, the ogre wrote a 
letter of acceptance of the Philadelphia 
nomination. This farce will deceive no 
Cincinnati patriot, no soldier (we beg par- 
don for so military a word) of the beneficent 
revolution. The haughty tone of this letter 
should make all men tremble, in whose 
breasts still survives a lingering spark of 
hope for their country. It was evidently 
written with the point of the bloody impe- 
rial sword, and with the imperial foot plant- 
ed upon the neck of a negro: 

“If elected in November, and protected by a kind 
Providence in health and strength to perform the du- 
ties of the high trust conferred, I promjse the same 
zeal and devotion to the good of the whole people for 
the future of my official life as shown in the past. 
Past experience may guide me in avoiding mistakes 
inevitable with novices in all professions and in all 
occupations. 

“When relieved from the responsibilities of my 
present truet by the election of a successor, whether 
it be at the end of this term or next, I hope to leave to 
him as Executive a country at peace within its own 
borders, at peace with outside nations, with a credit at 
home and abroad, and without embarrassing questions 
to threaten its future prosperity. 

“With the expression of a desire to see a speedy 
healing of all bitterness of feeling between sections, 
parties, or races of citimens, and the time when the 
title of citizen carries with it all the protection and 
privilege to the humblest that it does to the most ex- 
alted, I subscribe myself, very respectfully.” 

What shameless nepotism! 


SENATOR CARPENTER’S FACTS 
AND FANCIES. 


WILL Senator CARPENTER please to ex- 
plain? Inthe debate upon the appointment 
of the Labor Commission, over which he 
made merry, he said: 


“A few sessions ago, late in the evening, in an ap- 
propriation bill, somebody introduced a proposition 
about a civil service reform commission, authorizing 
the appointment of three persons with a salary of 
four or five thousand dollars a year. That was noth- 
ing, only $15,000 a year of the public money. It was 
not worth being talked about for fifteen minutes. We 
were in c hurry to pase the bill, and so it was crowded 
into the appropriation bill; and out of that we have 
scen a system arise which every man I have ever 
heard express an opinion about it regrets, and every 
other man is ashamed of.” 


If the Senator’s memory of what he has 
heard “every man” say and of what “every 
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| other man” thinks whom he has not heard, 
is not more accurate than his remembrance 
of the proposition of which he speaks, he is 
in a “parlous” state. No such proposition 
as he mentions was ever introduced, and 
consequently it was not crowded into an 
appropriation bill. Indeed, any one who has 
read attentively the Senator's speeches dur- 
ing the late session can not but have felt 
that, amusing as they sometimes were, an 
occasional adherence to facts would have 
given them a pleasant variety. 

Every body that he has heard express an 
opinion about the effort to improve the civ- 
il service regrets it, says Senator CARPEN- 
TER. The Senator ought to read the news- 
papers, for then he would have known that 
on the 19th of December, 1271, the President 
of the United States approved instead of re- 
gretted the effort, and asked Congress to 
strengthen his hands in making it effective. 
As Mr. CARPENTER is a Senator, and calls 
himself a friend of the President, it would, 
perhaps, really be worth while for him to 
acquaint himself in some degree with the 
subjects upon which he makes speeches, and 
with the publicly declared opinions of the 
Executive. 


THE SAGE UPON HIS OWN NOMI- 
NATION AT BALTIMORE. 


Now that the friends of the sage are con- 
fident of his nomination by the Democratic 
party, it will be well for the delegates to the 
Baltimore Convention to ponder his own 
views upon that subject. 

There is a paper in Missouri called the 
Caucasian. Its character may be seen in the 
account which it gives of itself, as follows: 

“The Great White Man's Paper of North and South 
America—thbe ultra Democratic mouth-piece—the Un- 
reconstructed Rebel Caucasian—had sounded the bu- 
gie-note of common-sense—declared in favor of rally- 
ing all good and true men, without regard to past po- 
litical associations, around the onc standard of oppo- 
sition to corruption and the tan-yard boor. To show 
that we were willing to support any man who would 
lead a bolt in the Radical ranks, we put up the name 
of the Great Daddy of Abolitionism, and wrote him 
explaining our position and policy.” 

This was last October, so that the Spring- 
field Republican will see that the great “‘ ben- 
eticial revolution” in our politics really be- 
gan with the Caucasian, and that this article, 
and not the Cincinnati platform, must be 
considered to be the original, Simon pure 
“second Declaration of Independence.” To 
this proposition of a Democratic nomination 
the “honest old sage” replied as follows ; 
and being honest as well as sage, we com- 
mend the answer to the Democratic dele- 
gates to Baltimore as light summer reading. 
After remarking that the Caucasian is cor- 
rect as to the general policy of its party, the 
sage coutinues: 

“You only err as to the proper candidate. I am 
not the man you need. Your party is mostly free- 
trade, and I am a ferocious protectionist. I have no 
doubt that I might be nominated and elected by your 
help, but it would place us all in false and tangled po- 
sitions. If 1, who am adversely interested, can see 
this, I am sare your good sense will, on reflection, 
realize it.” 

Let the Democratic party, which has 
shown itself for a dozen years so sagacious, 
be entreated not to get itself and the Sage 
of Chappaqua into false and entangled posi- 
tions. 


PERSONAL. 


Tae funeral of Mr. James GORDON BENNETT 
was an unusually large one, considering that 
it was of an entirely private character. The 
assemblage of gentlemen prominent in various 
walks of life was quite numerous, while the 
journalistic element exceeded any thing wit- 
nessed in New York at a similar ceremonial. 
The pall-bearers were Messrs. Jones, of the 
Times ; GREELEY, of the Tribune; Dana, of the 
Sun ; Erastus Brooks, of the — ; BONNER, 
of the Ledger; Stone, of the Journal of Com- 
merce ; Hastines, of the Commercial Advertiser ; 
Bunpy, of the Avening Mail; of the 
Philadelphia Ledger; and Hupson, formerly 
managing editor of the Herald. 

—The nomination of BAINBRIDGE WADLEIGH, 
as United States Senator from New Hampshire, 
on the 13th inst., was altogether unexpected, 
and shows how party lines are coming to be 
less and less regarded. Mr. WADLEIGH is little 

own beyond the bounds of New Hampshire. 

e is almost forty years of age, and is said to 
be a man of rare and versatile ability, an able 
lawyer, and has served eight years in the State 
Legislature. The nomination appears to be fa- 
vorably received by all parties. 

—We are indebted to the Hon. Rosert B. 
RoosEvELT for a copy of the fuurth annual Re- 

rt of the New York State Commissioners of 

isheries, of which he is an active member, his 
associates being the Hon. Horatio SEYMOUR 
and GeorGeE G. Cooper, Esq. This interesting 
document contains a full account of the labors 
of the commissioners during the past year, and 
shows that their experiments for the artificial 
propagation and the protection of fish in the 
waters of New York and the adjacent ®tates are 
meeting with gratifying success. Not the least 
interesting portion of the report is Mr. SeTH 
GREEN’s account of his journey across the plains 
with thousands of young shad for the purpose 
of stocking the rivers of the Pacific coast with 
this delicious fish. The work of the commis- 
sion is of the first importance, and deserving of 
universal encouragement and support. 

—JOHN PORTER Brown, recently deceased at 
Constantinople, was the son of a tanner in Chil- 


icothe, Ohio, He had been in Constantinople 


nearly forty years, mostly in connection with 
our legation. During this period he had man- 
aged to accumulate a handsome fortune, owned 
an elegant residence in Stamboul, and lived 
handsomely. 

—Mr. THomas CaRLYLe was offered $5000 to 
write a description of the Derby-day, to which 
his name might be eppended. It was for an 
English country paper, anxious to make what is 
called a grand ‘“‘splurge.”’ T. C. declined the 
golden temptation. 

—Speaking of Mr. WiLtt1am M. Evarts, the 
London Court Journal says, ** He is a very clever 
man—so clever that his fellow-countrymen think 
that Lord GRANVILLE will fare no better in his 
hands than a bird under the influence of a 
snake.”’ 

—Rev. RoBert of Indianapolis, has 
received a unanimous call to the Fourteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church in this city. 

—Philadelphia had one little ray of glory at 
the National Republican Convention: its favor- 
ite presiding officer on all great state and be- 
nevolent occasions, MORTON M‘MICHAEL, was 
made temporary president, and discharged the 
delicate duties of the position with the tact, 
success, and wit which have made him so justly 
famous. We have no man in New York who 
does that sort of thing with any thing like the 
vim and “‘go”’ of Mr. M‘MicHakL. 

—ASHBURTON WEBSTER, grandson of Davy- 
TEL WEBSTER, and only son of the late Colonel 
FLETCHER WEBSTER, has, at the request of 


Senator WILSON, been appointed to a clerkship 


in the Boston Custom-ho ise. 

—JosHva B. Smita, of Massachusetts, was the 
first colored man ever elected from that State 
to a National Convention. Though a firm friend 
of Senator ScmMNER, he voted for the renomina- 
tion of GRANT. 

—The unveiling of the SHaAKSPEARE statue in 
Central Park, and the liberal manner in which 
all the incidental proceedings were carried out, 
have led toa fresh outbreak about the great bard 
and playwrights and actors generally. 
of the latter, there is an incident in the life of 
GARRICK which we do not remember ever to 
have seen in print in this country. Mrs. Gar- 
RICK was remarkably beautiful in face and per- 
son. She survived her husband forty - three 
fears. They were a very happy couple, <nd en- 
joyed the highest society in the kingdom ; and 
the remarkable fact ig that, during the whole 
period of whatever invitations 
they received or €xcursions they took, they never 
once slept asunder. 

—The Abbé Micwatp, who lately renounced 
the authority of his bishop on the Infallibility 
dogma, is about to open a spacious chapel in 
Paris for ** Old Catholics.”’ Father HyacInTHE 
is also to preach there. 

—Mr. BELMONT writes to a Mr. Woo.L_er, of 
Ohio, that in case the GREELEY men should 
show signs of desertion prior to the assembling 
of the Baltimore Convention, the best combina- 
tion the Democrats could make would be WILL- 
14M 8. GROESBECK for President and SANFORD 
E. or Jonn Quincy Apams for Vice. 
Mr. BELMONT also states that he never owned 
any interest in the World journal, nor exercised 
any influence over its editorials. 

—Dr. Rosrnson, the president elect of Brown 
University, is tall, slender; hair perfectly white, 
and flung over from both sides across a baldness 
which it well conceals; a sharp Wellingtonian 
face, indicative of an imperious will, and a voice 
of clear and vigorous emphasis. He is intoler- 
ant of dissent, careless of praise, and pushes his 
class to their mettle by sharp demands for ex- 
planations. 

—In reference to Prince Brsmarck’s health, 
the London Lancet says: ‘We have authority 
for stating that the nervous exhaustion, due to 
anxiety and overwork, has resulted in insomnia 
of such persistency that retirement from official 
duty is imperatively required.”’ 

—Mr. Mort, the Japanese minister, is of youth 

youthy, being. only twenty-four, and he is said 
to be looking after an American wife. In this 
laudable effort he deserves a generous encour- 
agement. He isa short gentleman, with a large 
head, covered with thick, straight, black hair. 
The embassy go every Where—to schools, facto- 
ries, asylums, and al! sorts of places. One of 
the Japanese princes—Kopami—has been bap- 
tized in the Methodist church by Dr. Newman. 
It was through the influence of Judge and Mrs. 
FISHER, With whom he was studying, that his 
thoughts were turned to the consideration of 
the Christian religion. 
(*—Mr. DisRaBLl, as an orator and leader, pos- 
sesses an extraordinary power of ** detachment” 
—the perfect coolness with which he can survey 
the struggle in the very passion and clamor in 
which he is, and calculate the advisability of 
magnanimous generosity of tone, or, it may be, 
of an assumed and exaggerated heat. There is 
something impressive in this exhibition of a cool 
intelligence directing the cheice of weapons, 
mostly selecting with patient discrimination 
the venomed arrow of personal sarcasm, or the 
high argument of imperial duty. 

—Of the American officers now attached to 
the army of Egypt, General Lorine is a corps 
commander, with head-quarters at Alexandria. 
SIBLEY is in command at the important post of 


Rosetta. The two REYNOLDSES, father and son,” 


formerly of the Confederate service, are station- 
ed at Alexandria. BEVERLEY KENNON, former- 
ly of the navy, has already made his mark in 
the coast defense service. Sparrow Purpy, 
formerly on FRANKLIN'S staff, is making mili- 
tary surveys, and has given such satisfaction 
as to gain promotion. He has no fixed resi- 
dence, but roams about like a Bedouin, pitching 
tent wherever duty calls. General Mott has 
just been decorated by the principat Egyptian, 
_ given six months’ furlough to come to New 
ork. 

—Mr. Epenetcs Wacstarr, of Minnesota, 
— business at St. Paul, went to a certain 
hotel for his dinner, where the waiter politely 
asked him if he would have ‘beef, pork, mut- 
ton, veal, or chicken.” “I don't care—any 
thing to beat GrRantT,’’ was the reply of Mr. 
WaaGstTaFF. 

—Father HyactnTHE has been delivering in 
Rome a course of lectures on the dogmas and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church. 

—GusTav Buneg, the German chemist, has 
made a series of experiments which lead him 
to the decision that the common opinion that 
beef tea and extract of meat are as valuavie ar- 
ticles of diet as tea or coffee is — unfound- 
ed; that the refreshment they give is only due 
to their warmth and pleasant taste, and that 


Apropos | 


their chief value is that ther enable a person 
to take with appetite a larger amount of dry or 
tasteless food than he could otherwise do, 

—Mr. CHaRLes R, BrcKaLew, the Democrat- 
ic candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
one of the most popular men of his party in the 
State, is fifty-one years old, and a lawyer. He 
was a State Senator from 1850 to 1556. Mr. 
BUCHANAN, in 1858, appointed him minister to 
Ecuador. In 1863 he was elected United States 
Senator for six yeas by a majority of one vote, 
and during his term voted for all the war meas- 
ures of the administration. 

—Speaking of ALExaNnpeR H. Stepnens, the 
St. Louis Times says: ** The trouble with him is 
that he hasn't got through with the waryet. He 
didn’t go into it until five years after its incep- 
tion, and in order to do as much fighting as his 
fellows he can’t be mustered out till some time 
next year.”’ 

—Mr. LEWELLYN HaskKeELt, the founder of 
Lewellyn Park, Orange, New Jersey, a prom- 
inent and public-spirited citizen of that State, 
has just deceased. Lewellyn Park is one of the 
most beautiful spots in America-——-made so by 
Mr. HaSKELL. From a wild forest it has in a 
few years been converted into one of the most 
enchanting and romantic spots for residences 
on this continent. Its noble trees, picturesque 
ravines, fine py eye and charming drives are 
not surpassed in the North: 

—General Logan recently stated in the United 
States Senate—and of course he was accurate— 
that the people of Massachusetts thought an 
education at Harvard was requisite to fit a man 
to be town constable. The Senators from that 
State tacitly acquiesced. 

—Mr. GoLpwin STH believes, it is said, that 
the whole human race is destined to embrace 
vegetarianism. As yet, however, he enjoys the 
cheerful steak, the amiable chop, and the con- 
solatory bird. 

—Mr. Branp, the new Speaker of the House 
of Commons, has instituted a rule which might 
be imitated with advantage in our legislative 
bodies. It is intended to give greater expedi- 
tion and accuracy in taking divisions. Members 
now pass the division clerk in alphabetical or- 
der—from A to H inclusive on the right, andI - 
to ¥ on the left. Half the time is thus saved. 

—Henry W. Drttoy, senior proprietor of the 
Boston Transcript, was foreman of a printing- 
office in Boston at the time James GorRDON BEN- 
NETT was erployed there, and the intimacy 
then formed was continued until Mr. B.’s de- 
cease. Mr. BENNETT was given the place of 
copy-holder to the proof-reader. He was very 
studious and correct, and after about a year’s 
service Was promoted to be book-keeper of the 
establishment. At this early day he was noted 
for his constant attendance upon the preaching 
of the noted men of the times in Boston—Rey. 
Dr. CHANNING, Rev. JoHn N. Marritt, and Rev. 
Dr. Moses Stvart, the famous professoPat Am 
dover Theological Seminary. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tre second session of the Forty-second Congress 
was concluded June 10, both uses adjournin 
without date. The Sundry Civil Appropriation bil 
with the Enforcement Act amendment in a modified 
form, was passed in Senate and House, after a long dis- 
cussion in committees of conference. A motion to 
take up the report of the committee of conference on 
the Steamboat bill failed in the Senate by a vote of 23 
to 25. The House paased a bill abolishing the frank- 
ing epee 9 after September 1, 1872, and providing 
for the issue of stamps for the President, heads of de- 
partments, the Senate, and House of Representatives, 
with which all public documents shail be stam for 
free through the maiia. The Senate bill grant- 
ing a gift of $10,000 to the widow of the late General 
Anderson, in lieu of a pension, was aleo passed by the 
House. ‘The hours of the last day's session 
were fuli of the excitement always witnessed on such 
occasions, and members, wearied with work, gladly 
sought their homes for repose. 

President Grant and Senator Henry Wilson were 
formally notified, June 10, of their nomination by the 
Philadelphia Convention, and both accepted. 

East New York haz petitioned the Brooklyn Board 
of Aldermen to be annexed to Brooklyn. 

A disastrous tornado swept over a portion of Ohio 
June 8, destroying many buildings and severely injur- 
many as thirty persons. 

A recent freshet In New Hampshire destroved 
$100,000 worth of property, including a mile and a 
quarter of the Concord and Montreal Railroad. 

The Japanese visited West Point last week; where 
they were received with a salute of five cuns, after 
which they were introduced to the military authorities, 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
State of New York has decided againet having the 
Bible read in the public echools. he decision Was 
rendered in the case of the difficulty at Hunter's Point, 
Long Island. The Catholica are jubilant over their 
victory. 

The Indiana Democratic State Convention has nom- 
inated ex-Senator Thomas W. Hendricks for Governor. 

The piano-makers of New York having resolved 
unanimousiy not to accede to the demands of the 
strikers, many of the latter have yielded and returned 
to their benches. 

The Republicans gained the recent Oregon election 
by abont one thousand majority. 

Ex-United States Senator James W. Wall, of New 
Jersey, died in Elizabeth on Sunday, June 9, aged fifty- 
three years. 

An eight-hour parade of working-men took place in 
New York June 10. The movement fell far below 
what was promieed, only about 4000 instead of 30,000 


men appearing in line. 


— 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue international boat-race between the Atalantag 
and the London crew took place June 10, and resulted 
in the overwhelming defeat of the former. At the end 
of the contest there was a distance of twenty lengths 
between the boata, 

The revolution in Venezuela has ended. The In- 
surgent, Salazar, after hie defeat and flight, was cap- 
tured, tried by court-martial, and shot. 

Dispatches from Berlin say that a bill is being pre-. 
pared in the Federal Conncil providing for the expul- 
sion of all Jesuits from Germany. 

The San Juan boundary case is now fully before the 
arbiter—Emperor William of Germany— England's an- 
awer to our “‘ case” and the replication thereto having 
both been presented. 

The Canadian government has passed a resolution 
placing tea and coffee on the free list, except when im- 

rted from the United States. 

Dispatches from Constantinople say that the cholera 
has again broken out in Southern Russia. 

Later accounts of the floods in Bohemia show that 
they were more disastrous than at firetsupposed. Be- 
sides the immense amount of property destroyed, seveu 
hundred lives were lost. z 

Another cnsis nas arisen In the affairs of the S 
ish government, and the ministry has resigned. A 
combination of the Carlists and Internationalists is 
said to be in contemplation. 
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GATHERING ROSES. 


Oct in the shaded porch she stood, 
Twining the sweet rose-vine. 
Said I, ‘* There is one bright rose I see © 
That J fain would keep as mine.” : 
toss you your choice,” she gayly 
The rose leaves fluttering o'er her head. 


‘*My rose,” said I, ‘‘is the largest there, 

And if that one you refuse— ' 
The sweetest, brightest, best of all— 

 **None other will I choose.” 

‘‘Come gather your rose yourself!” said sli:, 

Turning her blushing face from me. E 


Gladly I did her bidding then, 
And clasping her hand in mine, ie 

Gathered my rose all close to me : 
Under the fragrant vine. | 

‘“'This is the one I want!” cried I: 

Ouly a kiss for her reply. 


ULYSSES 8S. GRANT. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


- In the autumn of 1861 the empire of JEFFF t- 
son Davis seemed as firmly established as if.it 
had endured for ages. Its territory reach ‘d 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande; its pe )- 
ple apparently united by a terrible ; 
its armies, flushed with victories, with the ca )- 
ture of Sumter, the easy fall of Norfolk, t je 
battle of Bull Run, hung threateningly upon t je 
border; and the people of the North, disheai (- 
ened and divided, entered doubtfully upon te 
war of freedom. Europe opened its ports aid 
its dock-yards to the pirates of the South, aid 
European statesmen. declared that the Uniin 
was forever broken. . How,” they exclaim)d 
to the government at Washington, ‘‘can yru 
hope to subdue a country of immense extel |, 
filled with a hostile population, your superia’s 
in military and political energy and scienc¢ ? 
Which of your beaten commanders can approa‘h 
in genius a JonNsTON ora Lee?” Hewhow s 
to confound the jealous hopes of the Engli:) 
oligarchy and of the despot of France, to diss-- 
pate forever the dull dreams of chivalry ar] 
tvranny, was General Grant. By a series ¢f 
mighty blows our Northern champion crushe] 
to atoms the vast empire of slavery, and savei , 
for the countless generations of the future, tle 
last refuge of freedom. Born among the pei - 
ple, Grant was educated at West Point, became 
conspicuous in the Mexican war, and at the 
opening of the rebellion was engaged in con - 
mercial pursuits. He at once offered his service; 
to his country. 
back irresolute, his policy was always to strik 2 
unsparing blows at the haughty rebellion. H > 
seized Paducah, and terrified Kentucky into sul - 
mission. He attacked the enemy at Belmon., 
and saved Missouri. He planned a daring invi - 


sion of ‘'ennessee, and cut at Donelson that vat 


line of defenses which had seemed to offer at 
impenetrable barrier to the Union forces. H> 
pressed on, and in defiance of the doubts an1 
terrors of his superiors defeated BEAUREGAR» 
at Shiloh, and planned the siege of Vicksburg. 

‘wo years had passed since the opening c_ 
the war, and still, in the spring of 1863, th» 
rebellion seemed unshaken in 1ts central strong - 
holds. ‘The Union armies had fled, beaten an | 
decimated, behind the defenses of Washingtor, 
and the rebel commanders promised their so - 
diers the plunder of the rich cities of the North ; 
once more England and France exulted over th } 
fall of republicanism, and the opposition pre: s 
in every Northern State urged the people to r - 
bellion, or scoffed at the misfortunes of the ni - 
tion. Yet Grant, far away in the enemy 3 
country, never lost his grasp on Vicksburg, 
At the head of thirty thousand soldiers, take 1 
from the workshops and the farms of the Wes , 
he pierced the rich fields of Mississippi, an | 
drove before him the best leaders of the Soutt . 
Discouraged by his superiors, decried by h 
rivals, he clung tv his purpose. Vicksburg fe | 
on a memorable Fourth of July; the Missi: - 
sippi was forever consecrated to freedom ; neve °. 
again would the slave-gangs float down its might’ 
tide, or chivalry and tyranny bar its pathway t> 
the sea. ‘The nation at once recognized its pre- 
server, and GRant was placed in command a. 
all the armies of the West. 

He, at least, knew that the vigorous intellect 5 
and hardy frames of the working-men of th: 
North were more than a match for the feebl; 
chivalry of the decaying South, and under hi} 


“careful discipline grew up an army that was nev ; 


er beaten. Yet its powers were to be tested i 
achievements scarcely equaled in history. 4, 
great Union army was deteated at Chickamaug: | 
and shut up in Chattanooga. ‘The enemy looke | 
down with secure confidence from Missionar * 
Ridge and Lookout Mountain upon the starvin,; 
Unionists. One man alone could save the be - 
leaguered forces. Grant, enfeebled by a recer | 
accident, threw himself into Chattanooga. Soo 
his brilliantleaders gatheredaround him. Hook . 
ER and SHERMAN, THOMAS and SHERIDAD, 
served in his army; and on a bright Novembé ° 
day the thick masses of the Union forces climbe | 
Lookout Mountain, swept in a wonderful charg } 
up. Missionary Ridge, and drove the best so - 
diers of the South from their almost impregn: - 
ble position. GRanT next, at the call of th: 
nation, assumed the command of all the nation: | 
forces, and the dreadful drama grew in epic ir - 
terest as the two chiefs of the rival armies ay - 
proached each other before the lines of Ricli ; 
mond, prepared for the final struggle. 
same hold strategy with.which he had swey : 


through ‘Tennessee, or pierced the heart of Mis + | 


sissippi, Grant struck Ler a succession of blow | 
such as that brilliant leader had never felt be; 
fore, crossed the James River, and besieged th } 


While others faltered and he! i + 


With th: | 


sapped the defenses of the dying rebellion. The 
opposition party at the North foretold disasters. 
Horace GREELEY, discouraged and dismayed, 
essayed to negotiate a peace; but the people 
sustained their resolute leader, and were re- 
solved to have no peace until slavery and the 
Confederacy had been forever destroved. At 
length the contest ended as the people and GRANT 
had foreseen. ‘The Confederacy perished in the 
flames of Richmond. Every slave was set free 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. ‘The 
working-men of Europe and of every land rejoiced 
as they saw the downfall of that horrible system 
of government which had been founded on hu- 
man bondage, and which had striven to establish 
in free America the principles and the practices 
of Congo or Dahomey. 

It was thus successfully that Grant performed 
the high vet ever-painful duty imposed upon 
him. He fought in the cause of industry, edu- 
cation, morals, religion, and, aided by honest 
statesmen and heroic soldiers, by a nation that 
lavished all its resources in the struggle for life, 
he conquered. Nor is it possible to estimate too 
highly the benign effect of that victory upon the 
general welfare of mankind. [But for the suc- 
cess of the Union arms, Mr. BaNncrort assures 
us with historic accuracy, the unity of Germany 
would never have been perfected. Nor would 
the Southern States have ever been laid open to 
the spread of education and a progressive civili- 
zation. In 1868, by the general voice of the 
people, General Grant was elected to the Pres- 
idential chair. Surrounded as he was by wise 
and patriotic statesmen, he had yet before him a 
task of singular difficulty. He succeeded to an 
administration notoriously corrupt. Peculation 
and dishonesty prevailed widely in many of the 
departments of government; officials were oft- 
en untrustworthy ; the resources of the impover- 
ished nation were wasted in carelessness or im- 
providence; an oppressive taxation weighed 
down the various branches of industry, and an 
enormous debt threatened the solvency and the 
credit of the Union. ‘The administration at 
once set itself to relieve the burdens of the peo- 
ple. A strict economy was introduced into every 
department. Dishonest officials were punished 
and removed. ‘The military force was reduced 
below even the usual peace footing, and every 
needless expense was rigidly cut off. During the 
four years of General Grant's administration 
the taxes have been reduced by $250,000,000, 
the national debt by more than $300,000,000 ; 
the national credit has been piaced far above 
suspicion, and the cost of the government di- 
minished until it presents an example of econo- 
my unequaled among its contemporaries. In 
our fortunate country, for the first time in 
history, more money is expended upon the pub- 
lic schools than upon fleets and armies. 

No part of the country has profited more large- 
ly by General Grant’s vigorous administration 
than that which he subdued. He found it dis- 
turbed by crime and disorder, the common con- 
sequences of civil war: he has checked the ma- 
rauders who burned school-houses in Mississippi, 
and the secret assassins who assailed the Union- 
ist and the colored man in the Carolinas. Life, 
liberty, property, are now more secure in the 
Southern States than they were ever before, 
and the rigid yet kindly oversight of the govern- 
ment is alone required to secure the continuance 
of a prosperous peace. Knowledge, education, 
and moral and mental progress are gradually 
pressing onward toward the Rio Grande. Even 
Texas has established a system of free schools. 
The victories of Grant have raised six millions 
of ignorant and hopeless serfs, white or colored, 
to a new sense of their manhood, and the great 
common-school system is shédding already its 
beneficent influence over an immense region 
from whence it was once excluded by barbarous 
laws. 

Again Ucysses S. Grant has been nominated 
by the friends of union and of peace for the office 
he has filled so well. Against him are arrayed 
all the elements of political discord and decay. 
His defeat is the desperate aim of the men whom 
he conquered at Richmond, of the disunionists at 
the North, of all who would check the spread of 
education, and condemn the laboring classes to an 
unworthy inferiority. For all Grant’s victories, 
whether in peace or war, have been won for the 
rights and the welfare of the people; nor are the 
people ungrateful or forgetful of the great deeds 
he performed in their cause. Amidst the clamor 
and the defamation of his enemies, they once more 
rise to his support as they rallied around him in 
the darkest hours of the war; the spirit that 
ruled in the stern advance of the Union armies, 
roused by the virulence of the foes of freedom, is 
once more moving on; nor will the people be 
satisfied until they have secured for themselves 
four years more of progress and of repose, have 
crushed their reactionary opponents with a terri- 
ble overthrow, have set the seal of infamy anew 
upon the foreheads of Davis and BEAUREGARD, 
and placed Grant victorivusly, for a second time, 
in the Presidential chair. 


HENRY WILSON. 
Br EUGENE LAWRENCE, 


WILson, the Republican candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency, represents the sterling 
virtues of New England and the principles of 
freedom. ,He began, like most of our eminent 
men, his career in industry and poverty. His 
s' ccess in his trade arose from diligence and 
tuil, honesty and truthfulness. From the com- 
mon schools of his native State he gained the 
firm foundations of that mental training which 
has made him of use to his country and to man- 
kind. He has risen through the various grades 
of political office, always laboring to perform his 
best work in the cause of the people; has always 


. rebel capital. Months rolled away as he slow!’ | been the friend of popular education, the advo- 


cate of every measure that tends to equality and 
personal independence. His private character 
is as blameless and as dignified as his public. 
And it is a happy proof of the excellence of free 
institutions that so pure a man as Henry WILSON 
should be nominated as the successor of one so 
eminent for private virtue as SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
Both have won the confidence and the affection 
of their countrymen, have risen from the com- 
mon school and the workshop, understand the 
wants of the nation, the necessities of freedom. 
And as no man stood more firmly at the side 
of Grant in the dark period of danger, so could 
none aid him more appropriately or more effect- 
ually than Henry WILSON in a new term of re- 
form, economy, and of popular progress. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE, 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon’s Year,” 
“One of the Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “‘ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER 4X. 
IN PAIRS. 


SwaNnsDALe Hatt, as has been hinted, was 
well worthy of Mrs. Somers’s eulogium. While 
in reality of considerable extent, the straggling 
character of its architecture, which was of vari- 
ous periods, made it appear to occupy even a 
greater space than it did. The main entrance was 
at the side, and opened into a huge stone cour", 
which again gave access to another court, inclos- 
ing a bowling-green (now perverted to croquet), 
commanded by the windows of the principal 
chamber, and with a terrace and stone steps 
fronting the river. How many a time had fair 
dames in hoops and patches swept that sward, 
or sat upon the velvet banks to watch their lords 
at play! How many stately minuets had been 
danced there in the summer eves by long-trained 
misses and high-heeled beaux! How often, be- 
neath those thick box-tree walls, proof against 
prying eyes, had the tale that never palls been 
whispered to powdered nymphs by rutied swains! 
The cedar on the lawn had seen them, sheltered 
them; and from its mournful boughs, as the wind 
of evening stirred them, one heard a sigh, as 
though in memory of those scenes of old-world 
elegance and elaborate ease. As little, however, 
did the present tenants of Swansdale Hall spec- 
ulate upon the generations before them as had 
those done upon what manner of men should suc- 
ceed them. Each had his own views, expecta- 
tions, hopes; and some theircares. At dinner- 
time, however, you would not easily have lit upon 
a merrier company. ‘The host drank to all his 
guests in turn, and seemed in the highest spirits, 
and each one did his best toward the general en- 
tertainment; if they did not always succeed in 
this benevolent object, it was not their fault. 
After dinner they strolled about the garden— 
which the moon showed as brightly as in the day 
—in pairs. Let us play the eavesdropper on 
their talk. 

** What on earth made Arthor bring that ma 
down here?” asked Blanche of Adair. 

** Which man ?” 

‘‘Why, Mr. Paul Jones, of course.” 

**T don’t think he is at all worse than the 
other.” 

‘* Mr. Allardyce? Well, he is at least a gen- 
tleman.” 

*** At least,’ vou say. I fear the thing is not 
so common, Miss Tyndall, as your remark would 
suggest. Moreover, Allardyce is not a gentle- 
man. Is it possible that, because he has a han- 
dle to his name, Miss Blanche Tyndall takes the 
fact for granted ?” 

‘*T am not going to be led into an argument 
only to be beaten by your trained wits, Mr. 
Adair. I know you have always your lance in 
rest against people of quality.” 

**Why don’t you say I run a muck against 
birth and riches because I myself have neither 
to boast of?’’ said Adair, with bitterness, 

** Because that would be untrue. Your nature 
is too, no—too just for that. Birth and riches 
are, every body allows, an accident—” 

‘* And poverty an offense,” interrupted Jack, 
with a little sigh. 

“‘With very vulgar people, like Mr. Paul 
Jones, it may be so. I have got back to him, 
you see, notwithstanding your adroit endeavors 
to lure me from the point. Why did Arthur ask 
him here?” 

** You had better ask your cousin himself.” 

“* That means you will not tell me.” 

**Tt means that I have noright to doso. One 
often wishes to tell things when one has no right.” 

** Other people’s secrets ?” 

** Sometimes one’s own.” 

He had stopped mechanically, and there was a 
silence save for the beat of their hearts. At that 
moment footsteps drew near upon the gravel— 
those of Mrs. Somers and Mrs. Tyndall. 

‘** Why, bless me,” whispered the former, with 
vivacity, ‘‘ I do believe we are coming upon the 
lovers! My glasses are behind my neck some- 
where, but it’s Arthur and Helen, is it not?” ~ 

‘*Certainly not,” answered Mrs, Tyndall, 
gravely. ‘‘That’s my Blanche: your daughter 
is much taller than she.”’ 

‘Ts there any thing between the young peo- 
ple?” Materially, there was not; they were very 
close together indeed—Blanche with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, Adair with his eyes fixed 
on hers. 

‘Nothing. They are very old friends, that is 


all. 

In the strictest confidence between herself and 
the box-tree wall, Mrs. Somers winked a wink 
of sagaciois incredulity, but all she said was, 
** Oh, indeed!” 


** What a lovely night!” exclaimed Mrs. Tyn- 
dall, chee:fully addressing the clandestine puir. 

**Is it not;mamma? We were just enjoying 
the calm and silence.” 

A burst of boisterous laughter broke from the 
terrace above their heads. 

_** Mr. Paul Jones enjoys it too—after his fash- 
ion,” said Jack, dryly. 

** He’s a very noisy man,” observed Mrs. Som- 
ers. 

**He’s an odiously vulgar little man, that’s 
what J call him,” said Blanche, impetuously. 

** We will rather say he lets his spirits get the 
rm of him,”’ remarked her mother, reprov- 
ingly. 

** Indeed, mamma, I think it is Arthur's spir- 
its that have got the better of him,” said Blanche. 

** Hush, hush! .he is vour guest, re- 
member.” 

** That is just what Mr. Adair and I were talk- 
ing of when you came up,” said Blanche. How 
could he have asked him? Did you ever see a 
man behave so at a dinner-table ?—proposing 
toasts and wanting to sing songs. When he pro- 
nounced that opinion upon the hero of my uncle's 
story, Lo:d Camelford—‘ Well, I think his lord- 
ship was stark staring mad’—I really thought 
—s Magus would have put him out of wio- 

ow.” 

‘“* He would, if there had been any height to 
diop him from,” said Adair, laughing. 

**No, Mr. Adair; Uncle Magus would never 
have done any thing unseemly at Arthur's ta- 
ble,” said Mrs. ‘l'yndall. ‘* But hush! here is 
your uncle.” 

Upon the walk beneath them could be seen 
two gigantic shadows, projected from the forms 
of Uncle Magus and the rector, advancing very 
slowly. ‘The former, with a finger of one hand 
laid on the palm of the other, was arguing some 
question with gieat earnestness. 

**You are wrong, my dear Sir; quite wrong. 
Of course it is distressing to a clergyman to hear 
of any gentleman being cut off by a pistol-shot, 
particularly if he leaves a large family unpro- 
vided for; but that loss is a tritle compared with 
the benefit resulting to society from the practice 
of the duello. What does Mandeville say ?— 
* Man is civilized by nothing so irresistibly as 
by fear.’ And again: ‘Is it not strange that a 
nation should grudge to see perhaps half a dozen 
men sacrificed in a twelvemonth to obtain such 
an invaluable blessing as politeness of manners!’” 

** Nay, if you come to quote authorities,” re- 
turned the rector, smiling, hear Benjamin 
Franklin. He has a story, with a rider to it, 
which I think I can remember in his very words. 
A gentleman in a coffee-room desired another 
to sit further from him. ‘*‘Whyso?’ ‘ Because, 
Sir, you smell.’ ‘That, Sir, is an affront, and 
you must fight me.” ‘I will fight you, if you 
insist upon it, but I don’t see how that will mend 
the matter. For if you will kill me, Z shall smell 
too; and if I kill you, you will smell, if possible, 
worse than you do at present.” Upon which the 
philosopher has this reflection: ‘ How can such 
miserable worms as we are entertain so much 
pride as to conceive that every offense against 
our imagined honor merits death !’” 

‘** Benjamin Franklin, Sir,” rejoined Uncle 
Magus, ** may, for all I know, have been a phi- 
losopher, and I will take his own word for it 
that he was a miserable worm ; but it is plain he 
was not a gentleman.” 

** Well, I am sure you will not say that of Dr. 
Paley,” contended the rector; ‘*and yet his 
views are quite as decided as Franklin's on this 
subject. ‘* Dueling, as a punishment,’ he says, 
‘is absurd, because it is an equal chance wheth- 
er the punishment falls on the offender or the 
person offended; nor is it much better as a rep- 
aration, it being difficult to explain in what the 
satisfaction consists—'” 

“* Difficult to explain, perhaps,” broke in the 
other, ** but not to feel—that is, in the case of a 
man of honor. And as to the duello being an 
equal chance, that depends upon how a gentle- 
man may choose to neglect his opportunities of 
improving himself. If you will one day do me 
the honor of listening to some manuscript notes 
which I have written upon this important sub- 
ject, wherein every thing is dealt with from the 
cartel, or note of defiance, down to the minutest 
conduct at the re/eager, or place of meeting—” 

**'There are ladies on the box-tree walk,” in- 
terrupted the rector, hastily; ‘‘ and if they have 
overheard us they must think our subject a very 
blood-thirsty one.” 

** Not at all,” answered Uncle Magus, sinking 
his voice; ‘‘ that’s a vulgar error, which I have 
exploded in my Chapter on Chances. I remem- 
ber a friend once sending for me, whom I found 
pacing his room in the most violent state of agi- 
tation. ‘Iam going out,’ he said: ‘there! look 
at that letter on the table. I have accepted a 
challenge, and want your pistols.’ (‘The poor 
fellow had not even pistols of his own.) ‘Oh, 
my poor wife! and that cursed Equitable won't 
pay a rap of my insurance!’ ‘Pshaw! pshaw!’ 
said I. ‘Compose yourself and listen to me. 
You are going out, true; but that is no reason 
you should be shot. Only one man out of four- 
teen’ (in reality, out of thirteen and a half, bat [ 
gave him the half in to encourage him) ‘ re- 
ceives the coup de caur.’ * What's that?’ says 
he. He was lamentably ignorant of an accom- 
plishment that every gentleman should acquaint 
himself with, and a nervous subject besides. 
However, in the end I composed him, and the 
event justified my calculations, for he was only 
winged. Yes, Sir, the effects of the duel are 
much exaggerated. I have known many men 
to have had bullets through their lungs and their 
spleen, and one who, though shot twice through 
the head, and deprived of most of his teeth and 
half his jaw, still enjoys most excellent health.” 

‘* His digestion must have been naturally very 
good,” obse.ved Mr. Glyddon, smiling; *‘ even 
better than Arthur's proved to be in the ship- 
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wreck, about which Mr. Jones was laughing at 
dinner. Nota good-mannered man, by-the-bye, 
I must say, that Mr. Jones.” 

**Good-mannered? In my time, Sir, a man 
with such manners would be impossible. I have 
had a man out before now for less than that; 
but there! I can bear any thing for Arthur's 
sake.” 

‘*T did not notice that Mr. Jones committed 
any rudeness to yourself.” 

‘*Rudeness? No, Sir; it was a point-blank 
insult. I was telling a story of my friend the 
late Lord Camelford, a man of the nicest and 
most scrupulous sense of honor. It was this: 
An acquaintance dining at his lordship’s house 
in town gave him some cause for offense, which 
demanded satisfaction, but, mindful of his posi- 
tion as host, he restrained his feelings. When 
his friends departed, however, he offered the of- 
fender a seat in his own carriage—took him 
‘ off the stones’ to Acton Green—and then pro- 
duced a pair of pistols. ‘You insulted me at 
dinner,’ said he, ‘and I could not resent it; 
but now you are my guest no longer.’ Then 
shot him in the leg at fourteen paces. Many 
men in Camelford’s position would have given 
him the coup de ceur, but he was magnanimity 
itself. Yet this Mr. Paul Jones expressed his 
opinion that his lordship, whose memory I re- 
vere, was a stark staring madman.” 

‘*T think he hardly knew what he said,” ob- 
served the rector; *‘else he would never have 
asked for whisky-and-water after dinner.” 

‘*I am not so sure of that point,” rejoined 
the other, doubtfully, ‘* Though I do not affect 
spirits myself, I have known men of honor in 
Ireland to indulge in them. I am sorry to see 
Arthur, however, has a friend such as this 
Jones.” 

‘*One who has lived a roving life, like Tyn- 
dall, must needs pick up some strange acquaint- 
ances; and I dare say this man has his good 
points. Arthur has, at all events, chosen a 
most beautiful bride.” 

**A good-looking young lady, no doubt: I 
have not a word to say against her. ‘Though, 
if vou ask me, Mr. Glyddon, if she is such a 
bride as his mother would have chosen for him, 
I must needs say ‘ No.’” 

‘**I trust she has not incurred your displeas- 
ure?” 

‘**Certainly not—so far as she is personally 
concerned. It would he very difficult for any 
young lady to do so, I hope; while in her case 
I have even to acknowledge an evident desire to 
please a forlorn old man whose only claim on 
her is that he is her lover's kinsman. But I 
hear to-night, for the first time, from Mr. Wynn 
Allardyce ’—the old man looked cautiously about 
him and sunk his voice—*‘ that the Somers fam- 
ily are connected with trade. I had taken it for 
granted that they were the Somerses of Lincoln- 
shire—” 

‘“* May I ask,” interrupted the rector, ‘* what 
caused this Mr. Allardyce to make you acquaint- 
ed with that fact ?” 

**It was no officiousness on his part, I am 
bound to say, Sir. He was so good as to pre- 
vent my completing a rather sweeping expression 
of opinion respecting the commercial community 
by a whispered mention of the fact. Miss Som- 
ers may possess, and doubtless does so, all the 
virtues of her sex; but Arthur is marrying be- 
neath him ; and you know as well as | what @ust 
needs come of that.” 

The rector was silent. Was it the effect of 
the moonlight, or had his fresh complexion on a 
sudden become pale ? 

** You are surely not in favor of unequal mar- 
riages, Mr.Glyddon? I mean among the laity; 
for I know your views respecting the celibacy of 
the clergy, and though I do not agree with them 
—for I am no papist—pray forgive me; that 
was a rudeness. I meant to say I respect those 
views in you, though not in others. Well, if you 
were to marry, I say, you would not choose the 
miller’s daughter, nor the sexton’s. And yet 
that is just what Arthur has done in his Parish 
—which is the World—he has chosen a hop- 
merchant’s, in other words, I suppose, a brewer's 
daughter. Now the Magus blood, Sir, is not a 
thing to mix with yeast.” 

‘**There is a sight vonder which seems to 
shame the artificial distinctions to which you at- 
tach such weight,” said the rector, smiling. He 
pointed to the river, up which a skitf was being 
slowly oared. The oarsman was leaning for- 
ward, and scarcely moved the sculls, the silvery 
splash of which could just be heard. ‘The steer- 
er, attired in white muslin, was leaning forward 
also, as though in whispered converse with him. 
It was Arthur and Helen. She had expressed 
a wish to go on the river by moonlight, to which 
he had, of course, acceded. If she had reflected 
a little, it might have occurred to her that the 
riecessity of the case would keep them consider- 
ably more distant from one another in a boat 
than there was any occasion for when walking 
in the grounds; but young women are too often 
the creatures of impul:e. On the other hand, it 
is true, they seemed more alone together, more 
cut off from the unsympathizing world, when on 
the silent river, and were certainly less liable, 
perhaps at some tender crisis, to interruption 
from their fellow-creatures. 

** You're sure it won't tire you, Arthur, to row 
just a little way?” 

** Not thirty miles, Helen, in your company.” 

‘* Nor bore you ?” 

She knew—or flattered herself she knew—that 
it would not do that; but she wished to hear 
him say 80. 

‘*There is nothing I should ns | more. Is 
the seat quite comfortable? Would you like to 
steer, or shall I take off the rudder?” 

‘* Oh, I should like to steer, of all things.” 

‘‘But, my dear Helen, you are steering up 
stream.” 

Why not, dear? J want to see the lock by 
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moonlight: I thought it so very pretty this after- 
noon.” 

‘* Well, just as you please, dear; but though, 
as I said, it would not tire me, I must confess [ 
should prefer down stream to up.”” He rested 
on his oars, so that the boat began to drift down 
of itself. 

‘*Why, you silly darling,” langhed Helen, 
‘“‘what can it signify which way we start, since 
we shall have to come back again?” 

** To be sure; I forgot that,” saidhe. ‘* What 
a droll idea!” He was so merry over his stu- 
pidity that he could not pull a stroke for laugh- 
ter, and the boat drifted down the stream still 
more. 

What he was saving to himself all the time 
was: ‘‘I will not goto the lock, What would 
Jenny think, if I took Helen there on the first 
evening of my return ?” 

‘** But vou are going down stream, Arthur, all 
this time.” 

‘* Yes, I mean to do so,” was Arthur's reflec- 
tion: *‘nothing—nothing shall induce me to 
go to the lock.” What he said was: ‘‘ My 
dear Helen, a thousand pardons, but I am as 
weak as a cat with laughing. Do wipe my eves 
for me with that lovely handkerchief. ‘Thanks, 
dear, thanks. We will drop down stream first, 
and then row up again to the lock, It's just the 
same thing, as you were saying; and since we 
have got so far, it is scarcely worth while to 
turn!” 

Helen was not quite pleased at this. She 
liked to have her own way, and especially with 
her slave. She was silent, which is not a good 
sign in any woman. But she could not keep 
her eyes from Arthur, and he was grand to look 
upon; plying the oars with such strength and 
skill—for he had recovered himself now—that 
the boat seemed to fly through the stream, and 
smiling on her, notwithstanding her peuted lips, 
with persevering good humor. She could well 
imagine how he had been the life and soul of 
that unhappy shipwrecked company; and then 
she thought of the sick boy he had saved from 
death, and her heart melted within her. 

By-the-bye,” said Arthur, presently, ‘‘ T for- 
got to ask my darling what she thinks of Uncle 
Magus ?” 

** I think he’s a dear old man,” answered Hel- 
en, eagerly. ‘*I am sure the kindness of his 
manner toward myself and mamma—notwith- 
standing his grave and stately ways—could not 

exceeded.” 

**T am so glad you like him, Helen, because, 
so long as he lives, I should“wish him to always 
occupy the cottage. I owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for his conduct toward me as a boy, not 
only in teaching me all boyish arts—to ride, to 
shoot, to swim—but as a peace-maker between 
myself and my poor father. He has no other 
kinsman, nor any one to care for him, but my- 
self.” 

‘**One other now,” said Helen, softly. ‘* Aft- 
er what you have said, I am sure Uncle Magus 
will be always welcome in any house of mine.” 

‘** Thanks, dear, thanks. The old man was 
once very different from what yoa see him now: 
he has mixed with the gayest and the highest ; 
but they have all forgotten him—that is, the few 
he has not outlived. ‘A pagan suckled in a 
creed outworn,” Blanche calls him.” 

‘* What a shame to call him a pagan!” said 
Helen, unconscious of the quotation. ‘‘I no- 
ticed he stood up when Mr. Glyddon said grace 
at dinner, and looked more devout than any 


v. 

‘** Nay, she didn’t mean it in a bad sense; but 
that he lives in the past, and loves old-world 
customs and opinions. His family was the old- 
est in Ireland—for all I know, in the world; and 
through centuries of hopeless ruin the head of 
his race has always hoarded the title-deeds of 
his confiscated estates, and attached to them the 
same value as though they gave him the lord- 
ship of a province. He hoards them still in yon- 
der cottage; but there is none to whom to trans- 
mit them. His only son died of want—of sheer 
starvation.” 

“*Oh, Arthur, how shocking!” 

** Yes, and the more so since, but for ances- 
tral pride, Uncle Magus might have saved him. 
But he would not stoop to ask for help of any 
man. He himself was rescued by my father 
with difficulty, and almost by force, from the 
same horrible fate. His pistols, the last relics 
of his palmy time, were lying by his side; and 
in the same room was the dead body of his son— 
the last of his proud line—which he had em- 
balmed by some process learned during his trav- 
els in the East.” 

** How terrible! But would he not part with 
his pistols to get bread for his son?” 

** We must not say that, Helen. He did not 
know the boy was so near his end, or, rather, 
the brave voung fellow concealed the necessity 
of his condition to spare his father pain. Imag- 
ine such abject poverty befalling the lineal de- 
scendant of Magus of the Hills! But there! I 
dare say you never heard of him: he is the man, 
however, of whom (as of Wray of Ards) the 
tale is told that he left his castle and lived at an 
inn for weeks because he saw his daughter wash- 
ing some egg-shell china with her own hands. 
The china is lost to Uncle Magas, but the pride 
remains.” 

‘“*And you, too, have some of this ancient 
blood in your veins,” murmured Helen, admir- 
ingly. The herb valerian was at work with her; 
for, next to a title, the fact of tenacity of exist- 
ence in any particular familv excites the female 
breast to enthusiasm. Yet the lowest type of 
creature clings to life though you cut it in pieces, 
and begets its tens of thousands, while a Shaks- 
peare leaves no heirs. ‘Oh, Arthur, how could 
you think of marrying me?” 

““Well, my darling, there were very many 
reasors,” answered Arthur, with mock gravity. 


“If you will look in the water, for instance, you | 


will see one. [could  ielp thinking of it, di- 
rectly [ set eyes on you. 

**Are you sure ot that—quite sure, dear?” 
answered she, earnestly. ‘‘I have sometimes 
thought—just now and then—that it was not so. 
In spite of myself a feeling has crept over me— 
though I never thought to tell von of it—that I 
was not always, as I hope and believe I am now, 
first and foremost with you. It seemed to me— 
I don’t know what moves me to confess it, ex- 
cept that I do not wish to heve a secret from 
you—that some other image occupied your heart 
when I first knew you, and that that had to fade 
and fade before it could receive mine. It Aas 
faded—has it not, darling ?—altogether now ?" 

She leaned forward beseechingly, imploringly, 
and laid her hand upon his knee. 

**It was a mirage,” said Arthur, smiling faint- 
lv: “‘there was no real image till I saw you.” 
There was a pause; she looked at him doubt- 
fully; and he added: ‘‘I don’t wish you to 
imagine that my heart waited for you, prescient 
of your coming. For how could that be, dar- 
ling? You are too sensible to believe it. Men 
are not like women, pure and patient, content 
to wait for their ideal. If any man of my age 
tells one like you—whom he has known but a 
few months—that he never thought of love be- 
fore he saw her, he lies! I hope I do not shock 
you: I trust [ have not been mistaken in my es- 
timate of your good sense and knowledge of the 
world; if I have, remember, Helen, you put me 
to the question.” 

** Yes, I suppose it must be so,” sighed Helen, 
drawing her finger through the water, and look- 
ing down at it. ‘‘So you did love another, did 
you, Arthur, before me ?” 

**Several!” (She started.) ‘‘ Lots!” 

**Oh, Arthar!” cried she, bursting into tears. 

** Pooh, pooh! my dear: they were but 

‘The summer pilots of an empty heart 

Unto the shore of—nothing.’ 

Or if one of them—or some of them—was 
something more, they were not to me as you 
are: that swear. We never exchanged vows of 
unalterable attachment ; never swore to be faith- 
ful to one another; never— But why should I 
say more: you do not doubt me, Helen?” 

** No, dearest.” She held out her little hand 
for him to kiss, and smiled divinely. ‘‘ Your 
lips are cold, Arthur; I am afraid you are tak- 
ing cold. Let us turn back and go home.” 


‘** It is cold work doing penance in one’s shirt, 


sleeves,” returned Arthur, smiling; *‘ but one 
feels all the better for it. I am shriven and for- 
given, am I not?” 

**Oh yes, indeed. I never, never was so 
happy!” 

So they rowed back to land, whispering soft 


nothings, and not a word did Helen say of wish- 
ing to row up stream to see the lock; but Ar- 
thur’s heart was heavy within him and smote 
him sore. 

Beside the croquet ground, above terrace and 
garden and river, sat vet another pair. 

** Why can't you talk to a fellow, Allardyce ?” 
said one, peevishly, afier a long silence, during 
which they puffed at their cigars. 

** Because,” replied the other, ‘‘one can say 
nothing at which you don't burst out laughing 
like a hyena. Youre drunk, Sir; and it is not 
pleasant to be the keeper of a drunken man. 
But for me vou would have gone down among 
those people yonder and done for us both. Our 
invitation here was not so pressing that you can 
afford to make a beast of vourself. It would 
serve you right if Tyndall kicked you out neck 
and crop.” 

‘“*He wont do that,” said Mr. Paul Jones, 
cunningly. ‘* When a man has got the thumb- 
screws on, he is very careful how he moves. 
With one turn I could smash his bones.” 

**Not yet, my friend; don't think it. You 
would bruise him a little, that is all. It needs 
another turn or two.” 

“* Which we will give it.” 

** We intend to do so; but in the mean time 
you must endeavor to imitate a gentleman. I 
tell you again that you are making our position 
here precarious by your pot-house manners.” 

‘* Precarious? Come, I like that, when I saw 
you making love to Miss Helen on the barge, 
under Tyndall's very eves! Yes, yes; you may 
be as angrv as you please; but I am not going 
to have all my plans thrown over because you 
choose to indulge your fancies.” 

“Pooh, pooh! You are talking of what you 
don’t understand,” answered Allardyce, con- 
temptuonsly. ‘So long as you get your money 
—I mean other people's money—you are con- 
tent; but for my part, it is also necessary that I 
amuse myself. It would be dangerous in your 
case to do so (if it were not absurd), I grant; 
but it is not so in mine. You are a master of 
Jinesse at whist; but in other matters, my dear 
Paul, you are crass, gross, of the earth earthy, 
and incapable as a lock-gate of a delicate move- 
ment.” 

**Indeed! Yet which of us was it that pro- 
cured us the invitation to Swansdale ?” 

‘** You mean, extorted a permission to present 
ourselves here. Well, I allow that that is owing 
to you, and give you full credit for your audaci- 
ty. It was a bold stroke to write to a man who 
owed you money, to tell him that if he did not 
ask yourself and friend to visit him under his 
own roof, you would send the sheriff's officer 
there instead !” 

**I did nothing of the kind. I wrote a most 
polite letter ; you shall see it some day—quite a 
remarkable combination of friendship and—well, 
firmness; and while hinting at the little account 
between us, pleasantly suggested that the result 
of our meeting here would be as likely as not to 
wipe it out, or even to /eare a balance on the 
other side. Think of that, Sir—wasn’t it a fine 
touch ?” 

say again it was audacions: /audace, 


Vaudace, et toujours {qudace, should be your 


- 


motto when rou come to have one. ‘There 
are four things,’ says Solomon, ‘which say not 
Jt is enough;’ but he would have written, 
‘There are jive things,’ if he had been. ac- 
quainted with a gambler who is unlucky. Tyn- 
dall’s ill luck is not likely to change, I'm afraid. 
—Hush! there you are with your hyena laugh 
again.” 

‘‘[ cant help it. ‘His ill Inck likely to 
change!’ Well, that is a good one. Oh dear, 
oh dear!” 

**T hope the things from Darwin's have ar- 
rived,” said Allardyce, gravely. 

I've seen ‘em, my dear fellow. There’s a 
great packet, with From Darwin's painted on it; 
lving in the corner of the smoking-room. That's 
what put me in such high feather at dinner-time. 
What a pity Swansdale is entailed! it would be 
rather a nice place to come down to for the sum- 
mer months, and to have painted on one’s cards, 
Paul Jones, Esquire, the Albany, and Swansdale 
Hall.” 

‘* And what's to be painted on my cards?” 
asked Allardyce, with sudden ferocity. 

** Whatever vou please, my dear fellow. We 
go share and share alike to the last penny, trust 
me for that.” 

‘* We shall certainly go share and share‘alike,” 
was the dry reply; ‘‘as for trusting you—well, 
ves, I trust you, for you know that if you played 
me false, Paul, I'd kill vou like a dog.—See, 
theres the boat come back again with Tyndall 
and his young woman. Well, I suppose hell 
have had enough of spooning by this time, and 
be ready for business. In my opinion, he should 
be bled freely without delay or stint: he's just 
the sort of fuol to be sweet upon his wife and 
nose-led; and it is just possible that after mar- 
riage there may be—” 

‘* A son and heir,” interrupted Paul. ‘*Yes, 
he may become careful for his son’s sake.” 

‘*Not he. A gambler is never restrained by 
a far-off contingency. But when he is married, 
it is possible there may be—-what it is now so 
fashionable to dispense with on such occasions 
—No Cards.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A qvatnt old gentleman, of an active, stirring dis- 
position, had a man at work in his garden who was 
quite the reverse. ‘“‘Jones,” said he, “did you ever 
see a snail?” “Certainly,” replied Jones. ‘* Then,” 
said the old boy, “ you must have met him, for you 
never could overtake him.” 


What is that which makes every person sick but 
those who swallow it ?—Flattery. 


“What countryman are you?” inquired an English 
nobleman of a vagrant. “An Irishman, please your 
honor.” His lordship asked, ‘“* Were you ever at sea?” 
“*Come,.your honor,” answered Paddy, “d’ye think I 
crossed from Dublin in a wheelbarrow ?” 


Dwarfs never live long, if they do become aged. 


A minister made an interminable call upon a lady of 
his acquaintance. Her little daughter, who was pres- 
ent, grew very weary of his conversation, and at last 
whispered, in an audible key, “ Didn't he bring his 
amen with him, mamma?” 


A man who bites off another man’s nose takes 4 
prominent part in the fight. ‘3 


A merchant ie an obliging man; he always keeps 
something in store for his friends, and takes them 
in occasionally. 


When is a cat like a tea-pot ?—When your tea's in it. 


A bright little girl, having been desired to write a 
sentence introducing the word “carrion,” presented 
the following to her teacher: “ Bad children often 
carri-on in church when they ought to be quiet.” 

A lady of Boston, seeing among the religious notices 
that acertain clergyman would preach “ D. V.,” said at 
once that she would go and hear him, presuming as 
ahe did that the subject of the discourse was “ Dolly 
Vardens.” 


“Mamma,” aaid a delicate little bor, “I'm afraid a 
fever would go hard with me.” “ y, my son?” 
“Cause I'm so small, it wouldn't have room to turn.” 


Nervors Lanr (fo deck hand on ateambeat), “ Mr. 
Steamboat-man, is there any fear of danger?” 

Hanv (carelessly), “Plenty of fear, ma'am, 
but not a bit of danger.” 

The grandma of a little four-year-old had been tell- 
ing her one day not to say that poe lied, but rather 
that they were mistaken. Her grandma, to amuse her, 
told her a bear storv, which was a tough one to believe. 
After ashe had finished, the little girl looked up into 
her face, and exclaimed, “‘Grandma, that is the big- 
gest mistaken I ever heard.” 


— 


Favorrre Ares or Mauuas witn 
Davcauters—Millionaires. 


A man a hundred years old went to have a pair of 
shoes made. The shop-keeper suggested that he might 
not live to wear them out, when the old man reto 
that he commenced this one hundred years a 
stronger than he did the last one. 


When a man makes cres at you, can he be charged 
with egotism ? 


aT 
Natveat Accompaniments or or 


A Scotch peasant girl, who, on arriving for the first 
time at the turnpike-gate n.ar-st Glasgow, knocked 
and inquired, “Is this Glasrow? and being answered 
in the affirmative, asked, i. i?” 


“Can you tell me how old tho dk , ked an 
irreverent fellow of a clergyman. ‘“‘ Mr friend, you 
must keep your own family record,” “2s the reply. 

Why was Noah never hungry ?—Because h> had Ham 

with him. 


When Jonah's fellow-paseengers pitched him over- 
board, they evidently regarded him as neither prephet 
nor loss. 


The other day a well-known citizen went to a den- 
tist, accompanied by a friend, to have a tooth extract- 
ed. His power of endurance not being of the stron- 
gest character, he tookether. After the operation wae 


ness, he asked his friend, “‘ Where am I?” “ You're 
ia jail for killing your wife.” “In jail for killing my 
e? Lalways thought it would come tothat.” 
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INVALIDED. 
Au! to be able to rise, « 
And leave the wearisome room, 


And be out once more under sunny skies, 
Away from this dull, close gloom! 


I dream of lying at ease | 
Among the fern and the grass, 

And looking up through the long-branched trees, - 
Watching the small clouds pass. : 


I pall the blossoms that grow 
In the soft moss under my hand, ; 
And welcome the health-giving winds that blow, 
Cooling the summer land. 


And ah! it is all so bright, — 
And the happiness is so great 

But the dream in a moment has taken flight, 
And I turn with a sigh—to wait. 


HE OR SHE? 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


then, is your last word,Corinna. You’ 
mind is made up? You will not yield?” ‘ 

‘“Will not yield! JZ not yield! It is you 
Jacob, who will not yield. I have done all 
woman ought to do. I can not prostrate my: 
self. I can’t degrade my whole sex, and I nev. 
er will; and you are a cruel creature—and |. 
hate you!” | 

‘¢ What I have asked of you is only the small . 
est concession, not to me, but to your duty—m, 
duty —the common proprieties of life. Wii! 
you give up that Woman's Club?” 

** Never!” 

‘* Will you promise to obey me if—if—” | 

‘*If you are condescending enough to marr: 
me, I suppose? No, Sir, never. I am you) 
equal, not your slave. I don’t endeavor to bine 
you down by any pledge.” 

‘* Because I am a man.” 

‘‘Oh, indeed! Very well, then, because | 
am a woman I'l not be bound. No, Jacok 
never!” 

‘‘Corinna, you know how earnestly I feel 0. 
these questions.” | 

‘* Jacob, you know—at least you might kno.,’ 
and ought to know—how earnestly I feel 07 
them.” 

“With me it is a sacred principle.” 

“Stuff! So it is with me.” 

*T have read in the Bible—” 

Yes, and so have I.” 

‘‘This attempt of woman toy herself 
of her place is fraught with the most appallin s 
consequences to society.” | 

‘«'The servitude of woman has been the bar } 
of society.” | | 

‘¢T am resolved to protest against it.” 

‘‘T, for one, am resolved to show that I won! 
endure it!” | 

‘¢Then, Corinna, must we part?” | 

‘*T don’t know; it is all vour doing if w? 
must.” (There are tremulous movements co’ 
lips, and eyes begin to fill with tears. ) | 

‘* Dearest Corinna, how can you allow us 1) 
part thus—we who have loved and been engage 
so long?” 

**T don’t, Jacob—I don’t want to. I do all [ 
can to avoid it; but you are cruel and hard.” 

**Only say, dearest, that you will withdra 
from that foolish society ; only give me one litt 2 
word of promise that you will recognize the lav - 
ful and sacred authority of a husband.” | 

‘‘ Jacob, can you not trust me as an equal’? 
Why should you uphold a system of odiots 
tyranny? Why would you have a bond-slave! ’ 

-** Then you will not give up?” 

‘*Never. I feel that I can not.” | 

‘*Enough, Miss Masters! I find that mr 
words are useless. It would be idle to try |» 
prolong an engagement which could only e: i 
in unhappiness.” 

‘* Very well, Mr. Thurstone. We must on y 

art.” 
must, indeed. Good-by.” 

He made a step toward her, as if to take h r 
hand; but she turned away. He thought hr 
attitude was one of deliberate coldness and co’ - 
tempt, and he reddened, and abruptly left tl-e 
room. She had only turned her head from hina 
to hide the tears that were streaming from hr 
eyes; for she would not let him see that s! @_ 
could be weak enough to betray any woman y 
emotion. When she found that he had realy 
left her she gave full way to her grief. For hit |, 
he hurried home, praying in his heart that | e 
might not meet any one he knew: he coud 
hardly speak with emotion. 

These quarreling lovers were Miss Corin) a 
Masters and the Rev. Jacob Thurstone, bo h 
living in a pretty little progressive Americ: n 
‘*city,” as it called itself—*‘ village,” as it wou d 
have been called by the heedless stranger. J i- 
cob was one of the most popular preacher ; 
Corinna was one of the literary leaders of t!.e 
place. Jacob was a tall and handsome you! g 
man; Corinna was a pettie and beautiful you! g 
woman. They had been engaged for some tim }, 
and were devoted lovers—until lately. M °. 
Thurstone had been finishing his studies in E 1- 
rope, and when he came back he found Corin ja 
one of the principal supporters of a local orga) i- 
zation for the mainteance or conquest of 
an's proper place as the equalof man. Corin ja 
was full of the magnificent new theory, which s.1e 
regarded as another religion. Unluckily, ) r. 
Thurstone was strongly convinced that there 
could be no safety for society if once the pat i- 
archal principle were departed from which pi >- 
claimed the man to be lord and master of ea th 
household. He was resolved to preach with Jl 
his enerey against the revolationary doctrin:s. 
ilence the quarrel and the scene we have ¢ e- 
scribed. 

In a few hours the news went all round tie 
city of Acropolis (for by such classic name h id 
the inhabitants chosen to designate a prettv | t- 
tle rural village built on a smiling plain with< ut 


‘the more grieved on your account. 


a hint of an elevation any where in sight) that 
the engagement between Corinna Masters and 
Jacob ‘lhurstone was at an end. Nor ‘vas the 
cause of the quarrel any secret. 

Miss ‘Theodosia Lemon rushed at onc a to con- 
gratulate her dearest friend Corinna on the he- 
roic stand she had made for principle and the 
cause. Miss Lemon was a tall, stately, hand- 
some young woman—a very power in the Wom- 
an’s Club. She had been a delegate from the 
club to the State Convention, and her eloquence 
there had rivaled Phoebe Cozzens’s, and positively 
astonished Mrs. Livermore. Miss Lemon em- 
braced Corinna, and so praised her that the girl 
felt quite like a heroine and martyr. It was 
consoling, although there was a dash of pain in 
the reflection, that Miss Lemon herself was about 
to be married next week to a charming man who 
adored her, and who was ready to swear to every 
point of any and every feminine charter to please 
her. He was a good-looking, mild-mannered 
man, with blue eyes, fair hair, and gentle tones. 
He had written a treatise on moral esthetics, 
and he always proclaimed in his calm, sweet way 
that woman was nature's last word and highest 
law. 
‘** You will come and see us immediately after 
we return from our wedding-trip,” cried the im- 
petuous and generous Theodosia. ‘‘ You must 
stay with us three months—six months—a year! 
How you will like my dearest Marcus! How 
his views will delight you! how they will strength- 
en you in your noble resolution! Ah, my dear, 
you are one of the true heroines of our sex !” 

Corinna kept feeling like a heroine even after 
her friend had gone. She found herself repeat- 
ing some lines from Mrs. Browning about the 
sad thing it is for a woman to sit by a lonely fire, 
and hear the nations praising her afar. Then 
she reflected that probably as yet the nations afar 
had not taken to praising her. She could not 
help feeling despite of herself that obscure mar- 
tyrdom is very trying. She thought how happy 
it was for ‘Theodosia Lemon, who had to make 
no sacrifice; and she wondered whether Jacob 
Thurstone would really not write to her or come 
to see her; whether he actually meant not to 
give in, but to keep to his resolve. If he did, 
how dreadful it would be! For she would not, 
and could not, renounce her resolution. No, not 
for the best man that ever lived! 

Mr. Thurstone, too, had his visit of congratu- 
lation. The Rev. Oscar Swallow called to give 
him a word of commendation. Oscar Swallow 
was a minister of a different denomination, an 
able, energetic, powerful man, built like a black- 
smith, and with the voice of a Boanerges. He 
had a cultivated intellect and a kindly heart. 
He was ten years older than Thurstone, and, by 
an odd coincidence, he too was just on the eve 
of marriage. 

‘* My dear Thurstone, I can’t tell you how deep- 
ly I sympathize with you, and how entirely I ap- 
prove of the course you have taken. I tell you 
this uprising of women, this breaking out of 
woman from her proper sphere, is the anomaly 
and the curse of our time and our country. It 
just is, Sir. It is the bounden duty of every 
minister of religion to protest against it and 
preach against it.” 

‘* T think so,” said poor Jacob, firmly but rath- 
er ruefully. 

** You have testified to your faith, as I hope 
we should all do if need were. I hope and be- 
lieve I should have done the same.” 

‘* You are more fortunate, and don’t need,” 
said Jacob; and a pang went through him. 

‘*No, I don’t need—that’s so. My Emily is 
all sweetness and devotion. Dear little thing! 
she understands and maintains that a woman’s 
true honor and dignity are in submission. My 
will, of course, will always be her law. As you 
say, I am indeed singularly blessed, and I am all 
Bat, Thur- 
stone, don’t misunderstand me. If Emily were 
otherwise disposed, she would have to bow her 
will to my authority. I would sacrifice any 
thing rather than acknowledge or tolerate doc- 
trines which tend to the unsexing of woman, and 
the placing her in a position above her husband's 
lawful authority and ordination. Yes, I would 
even rather give Emily up and do as you have 
done. Only I hope and believe-that in the end 
you will not have to sacrifice any thing.” 

Thurstone groaned. 

** No, no; she'll prove reasonable, vou may be 
sure. I'll send Emily to talk to her about wom- 
an's duty.” 

‘*Tt would be of no use,” Thurstone said, sad- 
ly, ‘‘ she’s so much under the influence of Theo- 
dosia Lemon.” 

** Ah, ves; justso. Theodosia Lemon! And 
poor Marcus Verdon’s going to marry that girl. 
What a life is before him! Well, how a man 
can deliberately put himself for his whole ex- 
istence under absolute petticoat government is a 
mystery to me.” 

‘* She is a kindly hearted, impulsive woman,” 
Jacob said, trving to talk composedly; ** but I 
wish she hadn't infected Corinna with her dan- 
gerous and lamentable doctrines.” 

** Oh, she’s a perfect tornado. Poor Marcus! 
How I pity him! But he is a quiet fellow by 
nature, and he'll submit. I tell you what, Thur- 
stone, these are dangerous times: the whole 
foundations of a virtuous society are endangered 
if women be not kept in their proper place. I 
honor and thank you, and I hope to see you hap- 
py before long with a good and devoted wife— 
when Corinna Masters returns to her senses.” 

Mr. Thurstone really had made a heavy sacri- 
fice. He loved Corinna dearly; had loved her 
and mentally associated her with all his fortunes, 
prospects, and hopes for years. He had thought 
that she loved him, and looked up to him suffi- 
ciently to be guided by his advice and his au- 
thority. It was a bitter pain, a stunning shock 
to him, when he fonnd that she wonld not vield. 


But he saw no possible good in a marriage un- 


der such circumstances; and so he doomed him- 
self, if it must be, to solitude and suffering. 

Next Sunday he preached to a specially full 
congregation. Corinna sat with her mother in 
her accustomed place. Miss Masters louked 
pale, but very resolute. She was quite resolved 
to go through with it. No one should say that 
she was weak enough to absent herself from duty 
for a single day because of her wounded feelings. 
No, if he could stand and preach, she could sit 
and listen. ‘‘What man dare, J dare,” she 
might have said. 

Mr. Thurstone took for his text the words of 
Paul, “‘ For the man is not of the woman, but 
the woman of the man; neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the 
man.” Qn this text he preached a very power- 
ful sermon, to which Miss Corinna listened with 
kindling eyes, but without movement. ‘* He has 
determined.to insult me in the face of all the 
people,” she thought to herself; ‘‘ but he shall 
see that his words have no longer any weight 
with me. Why can none of us women be allow- 
ed to answer him? ‘The time will come.” 

Theodosia Lemon, who was present with her 
Jiancé, had not patience to wait for the coming 
time. She actually got up from her pew, gath- 
ered her rustling silk about her, and in slow, 
stately motion walked out of the church in the 
middle of the preacher's discourse. From the 
corner of her eye she flashed an electric command 
to her lover, Mr. Verdon, to follow her. Per- 
haps he had not seen or understood the com- 
mand ; perhaps he was too timid to walk out 
of church during the sermon, even when pre- 
ceded and encouraged by his Theodosia. Any- 
how he remained in his place, with esthetic eyes 
mildly fixed on the floor. 

‘* What a noble sermon!” Mrs. Meeker said 
te her daughters, as they walked home. “It was 
too splendid for any thing.” 

" ** Indeed it was, mamma,” said her daughter 

ucy. 
Her daughter Rachel only tossed her head. 
Rachel had been to more than one meeting of 
the Woman’s Club. 

**Did you see how rudely Theodosia Lemon 
behaved ?” the elder lady went on. 

‘*Oh yes, mamma,” answered Lucy; ‘ and 
did you observe Corinna Masters? How angry 


she looked! I never liked her.” 
**He preached at her, my love. Every one 
knew that. Oh, she deserves it all. How splen- 


did of him! What a noble self-sacrifice! He 
reminded me sometimes of Junius Brutus con- 
demning his wife.” 

‘*Only Brutus didn’t condemn his wife, mam- 
ma,” Miss Rachel observed, sarcastically. 

‘*T beg vour pardon, Rachel. read it in 
Shakspeare long ago. He condemned his wife, 
Portia, and thrust a dagger into her lower limb.” 

‘*Oh, mamma, what a mess you are making 
of it!” 

‘*T think, mamma,” said Lucy, mildly, ‘‘you 
are mistaking one Brutus for another.” 

‘** Well, Lucy, that has nothing to do with the 
present question, anyhow. I think Mr. ‘Thur- 
stone acted a noble part, and I only hope Corin- 
na Masters may not live to repent of her folly.” 

** And so do I,” said Lucy, with a quiet sigh, 
as she thought how very handsome Mr. Thur- 


stone was, and how gladly she would accept his 


doctrine about woman’s place in the Christian 
home, if only he would offer the place to her. 

But Jacob Thurstone walked home very sad 
and lonely, without any idea of offering the now 
vacant place in his home system of the future to 
any woman. He thought he had.done his duty, 
and only his duty, and that he could not have 
acted otherwise. He would not have recalled 
any thing done by him, but his heart was full of 
bitterness. 

Corinna Masters went out of the church calm- 
ly and proudly. She talked with several ac- 
quaintances, received encouraging compliments 
from some women friends, interchanged pleasant 
words with some gentiemen, smiled and looked 
bright and joyous, and went home and cried her- 
self sick, nearly frightening her good mother out 
of her reason. But Corinna felt that she too 
had a duty todo. She ‘**knew she was right,” 
and she would not give way. 

So the days went on, and the talk about this 
quarrel began to die away. Corinna was still a 
heroine at the Woman's Club, but other heroines 
too were coming up, and differences of opinion 
were arising. A slight quarrel took place about 
the propriety of inviting from New York an elo- 
quent lady who presented herself as a champion 
of woman's freedom, but whose domestic affairs 
had unluckily been engaging the attention of the 
divorce courts rather lately. Corinna did not 
admire the lady, and objected to her being in- 
vited, but was overruled, and grew angry. ‘Then 
a difference took place as to the best method of 
agitating the question of woman’s share in poli- 
tics. Theodosia Lemon was for “‘running” a 
woman as President of the United States right 
away. Corinna thought this was going rather 
fast. She thought, too, that her own heroic self- 
sacrifice ought to have entitled her views to great 
consideration; but she found that no such effect 
was produced, and she was disappointed. In- 
deed, a good-natured young lady, a particular 
friend of hers, told her that another young 
lady was going about every where whispering 
that Corinna had made no sacrifice at all, but 
that Mr. Thurstone had simply backed out of his 
engagement for reasons entirely unconnected with 
the existence of the Woman’sClab. Corinna felt 
bitterly the vulgar malignity of this story. She 
went home and cried ever so much, and began to 
doubt whether she really had in her the genuine 
stuff of a heroine. 

To distract her attention, her mother sent her 
on a visit to Boston. In the mean time 
dosia Lemon got married and went on her wed- 
ding-trip with her devoted Verdon; and thus the 
Woman's Club lost at once, for the time, two of 


its brightest ornaments. It nevertheless went on 
and prospered. 

Corinna did not return to Acropolis for three 
months; and when she did return there it was, 
first of all, to pay the promised visit to Theodosia, 
now Mrs. Verdon. She found her old friend very 
happy and busy, devoted to her husband and in- 
tensely domestic. For two or three days there 
was no mention made of the Woman's Club. At 
last Corinna asked how it prospered. Theodosia 
looked a little embarrassed, then laughed, glanced 
at her husband, and said she didn’t know. 

**Don'tknow, Theodosia? Don’t you go there? 
Have you given it up?” our heroine asked. 

**Oh no, dear, not exactly, I haven't given 
it up, you know, but I don’t seem to have time 
to go there. Marcus likes me to stay with him 
of evenings. Of course I subscribe, and all that ; 
but I haven't been there this ever so long.”’ 

** But sha’n’t we go, you and [, one evening ?” 

** Why, certainly, Corinna, if you like. Oh 
yes, of course, I dare say Marcus will allow 
me, if you wish it very much.” 

Marcus will allow me! Was this really Theo- 
dosia Lemon, the once proud champion of wom- 
an’s superiority? (Corinna never went any far- 
ther than the assertion of equality, but nothing 
short of superiority and supremacy would have 
contented ‘lheodosia in her palmy days.) Had 
she thus really sunk into the slave, the willing 
slave, of a man, and even of a small, mild man ? 
Alas! it was even so. Theodosia, to oblige 
Corinna, did actually ask her husband whether 
she might go to the Woman's Club one night, 
and he refused his permission !—not gruffly, but 
very sweetly. He put it gently on the ground 
that he really could not endure a whole evening 
without her society. She was his guardian 
angel, he said, with an apologetic glance at 
Corinna; he should only go astray if she left 
him for an evening. Corinna spoke up for 
woman's freedom, and Theodosia said a word or 
two. But he tenderly pressed his wife’s hand, 
and only answered, ‘‘ No, darling, I can’t let you 
go.” And—only think of it!—the infatuated 
woman stooped over lim and kissed him! ‘The 
fond slave hugged her chains! 

** Theodosia,” said Corinna, when they were 
alone a few minutes after, ‘‘I am positively 
ashamed of you.” 

**Are you, dear? Well, I suppose so; but 
then, yon know, you're not married, and you 
don’t understand things. Of course I would do 
as I liked, if I liked it. But he’s such a dear 
fellow, and he’s so fond of me, and I am so fond 
of him! Only wait, Corinna, until you are 
married.” 

Ah, who had urged and encouraged Corinna 
into the resolve not to be married to the only 
man she ever loved or could love? Corinna 
made her visit shorter than she had intended. To 
do her justice, she was glad to see ‘Theodosia so 
very happy. but she still mourned over the de- 
sertion of principle, and she thought sadly of her 
own loveless and lonely existence. 

The Kev. Oscar Swallow and his wife had 
been for some little time settled down to their 
life of married happiness. Corinna went to see 
them often. ‘They, too, appeared to be very 
fond of each other and very happy. But there 
was one fact in their domestic arrangements 
which Corinna discovered the very first evening 
she visited there, and which every successive 
visit only made more apparent. The Herculean 
divine sat at the feet of a tiny and pretty Om- 
phale. The Rev. Oscar Swallow was under as 
complete, absolute, and comfortable a system of 
petticoat government as ever yet compelled a 
hero to succumb. Mrs. Swallow was the pretti- 
est, brightest little thing in the world, but she 
had calmly gone in from the very first day for 
governing her husband, and she governed him 
accordingly. He didn’t appear to know it, so 
cleverly was it managed, and he seemed perfectly 
happy, and talked as loudly as ever of the su- 
premacy of man. But there he was, an obvi- 
ous, unconscious captive, under the absolute 
control and beneficent despotism of his wife. 

Corinna, in her isolation, was growing rather 
cynical lately, and these things amused her. Bat 
she liked the Reverend Oscar and his wife im- 
mensely. 

One evening that she visited them she came 
in for a little shock, for she had hardly been 
with them many minutes when the Rev. Jacob 
Tharstone entered. 

Corinna and he had not met for months—it 
seemed years to her. His face was pale, she 
thought, and wasted, but he spoke cheerily. 
There was no reason why they should not meet 
like friends, and they comported themselves, 
therefore, as friends might do. But her cheek 
burned when first her eyes met his, and her 
hand trembled when she held it out to him. 
Their eyes only met for one instant, yet I think 
each had known in that moment that though 
parted, and even if to be forever parted, yet 
‘never either found another.” 

Some general conversation set in, and among 
other topics they talked of Theodosia Verdon 
and her marvelous conversion. Mr. Swallow 
made very merry about it, and was ange 4 
amused by the fact that, after all, Theodosia still 
professed her old principles, and would not hear 
a word said against the Woman's Club or wom- 
an’s supremacy. 

' I don't like that,” interposed Mrs. Swallow, 
gently. ‘‘I think she ought to have given up 
those principles altogether. I like a married 
woman to set the example of freely acknowledg- 
ing her submission to her husband’s authority— 
Oh, that reminds me, Oscar dear: Mrs. Meeker 
has been here to ask me if you won’t give a lec- 
ture this season for the Matual Improvement So- 
ciety, of which her brother is president—the so- 
ciety in Herculaneum” (a neighboring town), 
** vou know.” 

‘* Yes, my love—well ?” 


** Well, you know, of course I told her that 
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you wouldn't do any thing of the kind. Twelve 
miles of a cold ride, and your chest not so well, 
and a place that doesn't show any spirit in help- 
ing itself. Oh no!” 

‘* But, my dear, you know I have given them 
a lecture every season for some years.” 

‘* Yes, love; but I told her we couldn’t do it 
any more. Ohno! I settled all that.” 

Mr. Swallow said no more; but, for the life 
of them, Corinna and Mr. Thurstone could not 
help exchanging glances full of humor, and then 
both became confused and looked a little 
abashed. 

It grew latejand there was no reason why Mr. 
Thurstone should not offer to see Miss Masters 
home. They came out together under the soft 
skies and bright stars of early autumn. Their 
way lay along a pretty road bordered with trees, 
among which the katydids throbbed their little 
clangorous music. 

Jacob offered his arm, and he felt that Corin- 
na's hand trembled on it. For a while they 
walked on in silence, and she could hear the 
beating of her own heart. At last he said, 

Corinna!” 

She answered, ‘‘ Jacob!” 

‘*T think I have found that a woman may be 
an opponent of the Woman's Club and yet a lit- 
tle tyrant!” 

‘*And I have found that another may be a 
member of that club and yet a great slave.” 

They both laughed openly. The way was be- 
coming clear. 

‘* Have we not both been rather foolish, Co- 
rinna?” 

**T think we have, Jacob.” 

**T can not be happy without you, Corinna.” 

** Oh, Jacob, I have been so miserable without 
ou!” 

They parted lovingly at the door of Corinna’s 
home, and Acropolis knew next day that Miss 
Masters and Mr. Thurstone were to be married 
after all. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tae Coast Survey has received advices from 
Mr. WriuiaM H. Da. as late as May 5. At that 
time he was at Dliuliuk, Oonalaska, the head- 
quarters of his explorations. He has been dili- 

ently — through the winter in carry- 
ne out the objects of his mission connected 
with the geograpby and hydrography of the 
Aleutian Islands, as well as the weather would 
permit, a constant succession of storms of ex- 
treme vivlence having interfered greatly with 
his work. The lowest temperature recorded by 
him during the past winter was 13°, the average 
from October to March being 33°. Mr. DaLu 
has devoted such time as he could spare while 
detained in port to making collections of nat- 
ural history specimens, and has obtained quite a 
number of forms, some of which he considers 
new to science. 


According to a late Paris paper, the Natural 
History Museum of that city has added to its 
collection an extraordinary skeleton, a 
to be the remains of a cave inhabitant. This is 
five feet eight inches in height, the arms being 
of immense length. The chest bones are enor- 
mous; and the skull, which suddenly recedes 
from the root of the nose, leaves scarcely any 
forehead visible, while the back of the head is 
large and perfectly square. It is possible that 
this paragraph refers to the skeleton the dis- 
covery of which at Laugerie-Basse was lately 
announced to the Academy of Sciences in Puris. 
This was obtained in carrying on excavations at 
a great depth in one of the caves inhabited by 
the human race during the reindeer period. 


At a meeting of the Anthropological Institute 
a paper by Dr. Rink **On the ent of the 
Esquimaux’’ was presented to the society. In 
this the author attempts to show from tradi- 
tional and historical evidence that this race is 
thoroughly American, and not Asiatic, in its 
origin, as some ethnologists have maintained. 


Late Chilian papers announce the discovery 
of important mines of coal] in that country, es- 
pecially along the Gulf of Arauco, near the 
mouth of the Carampangue River. According 
to an official report, one of these veins is tive 
feet thick, and is estimated to contain four mill- 
ion tons of c 


Mr. N. vow Mac ar, who, as our readers have 
been informed, is in charge of a Russian scien- 
titic exploration of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, reports to the Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburg that on the passage of the Witjas 
from the Cape de Verde Islands to Rio he made 
an experiment, on the 3d of February, for the 
purpose of rope oy the temperature of the 
sea at a depth of 1000 fathoms in the region of 
calms, about 3° north latitude and 24° west lon- 

tude. The temperature of the water at this 

epth was 38.30° F., that of the surface water 
being 81.68° F. It is interesting to compare 
this with the temperature obtained during the 
past winter by the Coast Survey steamer 
at about the same depth, in the deep water be- 
tween Cuba and Yucatan, in the latter case the 
temperature amounting to about 39.50° F. 


The inhabitants of Paris were quite lately ex- 
ercised by the occurrence of an immense num- 
ber of- small flies, which they supposed mast 
have resulted from the development of these in- 
sects in the bodies of persons slain in the recent 
war. The subject having been referred to the 
Academy of Sciences, however, it was soon as- 
certained that the insects in question, although 
dipterous, belonged to the 7ipula group, feeding 
exclusively upon vegetable matter; and that 
their abundance in the present instance was a 
well-known incident in the history of the insect 
world—of great abundance in one season and 
rarity in another, without any ibility of a 
satisfactory explanation of the difference. 


Ornith logists will t to be informed ef 
the death, at the of sixty-four, of Mr. GzorGE 
RoBertT GRraY, assistant keeper of the zoological 
department of the British Museum, and having 
especially in his charge the magnificent collec- 
tion of birds. He was born in Chelsea in 1508, 


and at an early age manifested a taste for nat- 
ural history, in the way of collections and scien- 
tific articles. The collection of birds in the 
British Museum, long under his care, has been 
familiar to naturalists throughout the world for 
years, especially on account of the numerous 
works prepared by him, and based upon these 
specimens. 
In 1837 he began the publication of a work on 
the genera of birds, which was completed some 
ears after, in three quarto volumes, and illus- 
rated with numerous ee and which is 
still a standard text-book. e was appointed to 
the British Museum in 1831, and bas steadily la- 
bored there eversince. His last and perbaps bis 
greatest work is what is entitled ‘‘ A Hand-List 
of Birds,’’ embraced in three volumes, the last 
of which appeared in 1871. This is intended to 
enumerate every known species, with references 
to the author and place of publication, as also 
the habitat, a difference in type indicating the 
species actually existing in the British Museum. 
Mr. GeorGe R. Gray was a younger brother 
of Mr. Joun EpWarp Gray, who, though in 
feeble health for eome years past, is still at the 
head of the zoological department of the British 
Museum. 


The death of Mr. Duname took place at Paris 
on the 29th day of April last. This gentleman 
attained great eminence as a physicist, his inves- 
tigations of the laws of acoustics, a theory of 
heat, and other researches having placed him in 
the first rank of European philosophers. 


A proposition has been entertained to tunnel 
under the Strait of Canso, between Nova Sco- 
tia and Cape Breton, where the strait is only two 
and a half miles wide, for the purpose of con- 
necting the island of Cape Breton with the main- 
land. The cost is estimated at $2,500,000. This 
idea is connected with a proposition to run a 
line of steamers from Glasgow, or other British 
ee to Louisburg, the most easterly point of 

ape Breton. 


We announce the forth-coming publication 
of a work upon the birds of North America, by 
Dr. ELuiott Covegs, one of our most accom- 
plished ornithologists. The plan of this man- 
ual is somewhat peculiar, in being prepared 
with special reference to use by persuns entire- 
ly ignorant of the technicalities of the science. 
An analytical key is introduced, by which any 
one of ordinary intelligence can determine, in 
a comparatively little while, the genus of any 
North American bird, the labor of determining 
the species being much facilitated by the con- 
ciseness and simplicity of the descriptions. 
Figures are introduced cof heads, bills, feet, etc., 
in considerable number, and the whole work is 
prefaced by the best account of the external 
anatomy of the birds in general, and the special 
a of the feathers, bones, etc., that 

as ever appeared in any American work. The 
work is well entitled ‘‘A Key to North Ameri- 
can Birds,’ and wiil contain about 300 large oc- 
re with seven steel plates, and upward 
of wood-cuts. It will be published by the 
American Naturalist Agency, at Salem, and we 
have no doubt will tend to render the study of 
North American birds even more popular than 
ever. 


Since our last report of the movements of the 
steamer Hassler several communications have 
been received from gentiemen connected with 
the expedition, all bearing testimony to the zeal 
with which the operations of the party have 
been prosecuted. Under date of March 12 it 


was reported that, after a Montevideo, 
on the 20th of February, the dr Bing work was 
carried on with due diligence and with very in- 


teresting results, numerovs radiates of great 
beauty, many of them undoubtedly of new spe- 
cies, being —— to light. Among the ob- 
jects of particular interest were the floating 
stems of the ome kelp of the South Pacific, 
Macrocystis, which sometimes attains the length 
of 500 to 1000 feet, the stems being a foot in 
diameter, and resembling trees in magnitude. 

The vessel entered the Straits of Magellan on 
the 13th of March, and — through, arrived 
at Talcahuana, in Chili, on the llth of ao 
where it was expected to remain several days 
for repairs and provisions. Professor and Mrs. 
AGASsiz proposed to spend the interval in a vis- 
it to Santiago and Valparaiso, while Count 
PourtTaLés and his assistante were to make a 
line of deep-sea soundings and dredgings from 
Talcahuana to the island of Juan Fernandez 
and back to Valparaiso. 


An addition to the series of special works 
upon the natural history of particular ions 
is made by the a rance, in London, of the 
first part of a “‘ History of the Birds of New 
Zealand,’ by W. L. Butitex. The natural his- 
tory of this country is extremely interesting, 

that of the birds not the least so; and from 
the well-known ability of this gentleman to ex- 
ecute the task he proposes, we have every rea- 
son to me a work of merit. The birds 
of Australia have been illustrated by Mr. GouLp 
in his usual aoe atyle. e work of 
Mr. BuLugr will be of leas extent, but will em- 
brace colored illustrations of about one-half the 
species, which amount to nearly one hundred 
and fifty. 


In an article upon the fisheries of Iceland and 
Newfoundland, by Mr. of Bos- 
ton, a reference is made to the productiveness 
of this business in Massachusetts, as compared 
with France; and a table is quoted on the sub- 
ject, giving the number of vessels employed and 
the value of the catch of the French fisheries of 
Iceland and Newfoundland in 1870. He finds 
that the average yield to each person employed 
in the French fisheries is $120; and states that 
the value of the products obtained by the inhab- 
itants of — Ann from the sea, in 1871, amount- 
ed to $3,000,000, this requiring the industry of 
about 8000 men, including crews, merchants and 
assistants, coopers, teamsters, etc.; making an 
average, therefore, of about $375 to each hand, 
as compared with $120, as above stated. 


The death of Rev. M. A. Curtis, of Hillsbor- 
ough, North Carolina, which took place in April 
last, must be considered as among the most se- 
rious losses that natural history in the United 
States has experienced for some time. The at- 
tention of Mr. CURTIS was directed ee to 
the fungi, although he was more or less familiar 


with all the plants of the Southern States. In 
his special department, however, he stood at the 
head of American botanists, occupying the posi- 
tion in this country of Mr. BERKELEY, his corre- 
spondent, in England. 

Mr. CuRTIs prepared the report upon the fungi 
collected by the United States exploring expe- 
ditions, and has contributed various articles to 
the literature of this science. Among other 
works nearly ready for the press was one upon 
the edible fungi of the United States, illustrated 
by figures and descriptions of some sixty species. 
The qualities of most of these he had pers¢ nally 
tested by experiment, particularly during the late 
war, when the food question was for sume time 
a matter of serious moment. 


At a late meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society Sir HENkY RawLinson made some allu- 
sion to the relationships between Dr. Livine- 
STONE and Mr. StaN.ey, of whom so much has 
been lately said in the newspapers. He ex- 
pressed the opinion of the council in stating 
that they were ready to believe in the authen- 
ticity of the intelligence, as they had every rea- 
son to expect that Dr. LIvINGsTONE and Mr. 
STANLEY would meet about the beginning of 
the year. But if there had been any discovery 
and relief, it was Dr. Livincstonge who had act- 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dvazine this charming June no more delightful ex- 
cursion can be made than to our Central Park, in 
which New Yorkers may justly glory. The fresh 
summer verdure and blooming flowers are refreshing 
to city-wearied eyes; and cooling lakes and fountains, 
rustic arbors, bridges, summer-honuses, and numerous 
devices for comfort and pleasure enliven the land- 
scape. If you desire to enjoy yourself in a compara- 
tively quiet and solitary way, take the early morning 
for your trip; but if you are a social being, you will 
find the scene most lively on a Saturday afternoon. 
The commons are then ewarming with school-boys, 
who, with not a few “ children of larger growth,” are 
rejoicing in bate and balls; the Mall is thronged with 
well-dressed people ; tents are erected around the shel- 
tered stand whence sweet music will come forth in due 
time; the merry laughter of children is heard on every 
side, as they freely run about, or perchance take a ride 
in the pretty goat-carriages, or mount the awkward 
camel's back. The lake is a picture by itself; gayly 
painted boats glide over its surface, filled with pas- 
sengers who are made quietly happy by the lovely 
scene spread before them; the graceful swan sails 
proudly through the water with her pretty cygnets, 
as if to exhibit the contrast between her family and 
the ducklings of whom Madam Duck ia equally proud. 
If you have not a carriage of your own, you do not 
feel the need of it, for the Park carriages make fre- 
quent rounds of the drive, and for a trifle you can 
thus vary your amusement. Hundreds bring their 
little lunch baskets to the Park, bat there are many 
places where good refreshment can be obtained: fresh 
milk at the Rustic Shelter and Dairy, soda and min- 
eral waters at the Springs, and, in fact, almost any 
thing one desires. The beauties of Central Park can 
not be detailed in a paragraph, but there are abundant 
resources for continued enjoyment. If you are weary 
and care-burdened, a walk through the Park will 
bring rest; and the exquisite charm of the scenery, 
and the uniform good nature and joyousness of the 
crowds who saunter idly along, will react upon you 
and awaken new happiness and gladness in this beanu- 
world. 


The Princess Pierre Bonaparte now presides over 
a London drees-making establishment. She is a tall, 
handsome woman, and has arranged her rooms with 
taste and elegance. Having adopted this business as 
a vocation, she has entered heartily into the spirit of 
it, and desires the custom of the poor as well as the 

Among the few pictures which adorn the walls 
of her modest wareroom are {uil-length portraits of 
the parents of Napoleon L 


In Vienna the furor for Patti is fully equal to that 
with which she was received in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. The prices paid are enormous. The Marguis 
de Caux, it is said, recently paid seven pounds for a 
box wherein to hear his own wife sing in “ Rigoletto.” 


A foreign magazine contains a description of a 
dresa, of which it says— whether sarcastically or other- 
wise the reader may decide—* With this costume the 
mouth is to be worn slightly open.” When Fashion 
reaches the point of decreeing what must be done 
with the facial muscles, there can be little more left for 
that dame to accomplish. We suppose that 
certain costumes will require a closed mouth and open 
eyes, considering the condition of New York streets, 
though it would be much more agreeable could the 
eyes also be closed. Garments of one style and color 
would naturally require a gay expression of counte- 
pance, others a subdued or grave aspect. Appropriate 
expressions of face should be specified with every new 
costume, so that the matter may be carefully studied 
up by the devotees of Fashion. 

At a recent meeting of ministers in New England 
the question was discussed whether it would not be 
desirable to give members of congregations some act- 
ive services in public worship. The only important 
objection made to this was the suggestion of a brother 
that it might break in upon the arrangements of some 
people who were like the woman he had heard of. 
Her minister was so much moved by the effort she 
made to come to church, particularly after so hard a 
week's work as she had done, that he warmly com- 
mended her interest in the services of the sanctuary. 
* Yea,” she said, “ig does seem real good to come to 
meetin’, and set down and jest think of nothin’.” 


The olives cultivated in California are said to be far 
superior to those obtained from France or Spain. 
They are of moderate size, but plump, juicy, and full- 
flavored. Proprietors of olive orcharde find it more 
profitable to make the fruit into oil than to pickle it. 
The machinery for pressing the oil is very simple, and 
usuadly stands under a shed in the orchard. 


Manifestly the smartest old man in the world is one 
Frank Bradley, now living in Preston, Lancashire, En- 
gland. He was born at Dumberg, Ireland, in 1776, and 


See is ninety-eix years old. For fifty-four 
years he has followed the trade of a bricklayer, and 
he still works hard, thinking nothing of mounting a 
ladder and going up three or four stories high with 
a hodful of bricks on his shoulder. He has been 
married twice, and has been the father of fifteen sons 
and five daughters. Most of his sons have served in 
the British army. The old man is hale and hearty, has 
plenty of teeth and abundant hair, and looks likely to 
live for years. 


In Brazil feativals always conclude with an flumina- 
tion—by which the gas companies profit. At the re- 
cent reception given the Emperor at Rio Janeiro, on 
his return from his long visit to Europe, the little bill 
of the gas company amounted to $150,000, 


The Society of Friends does not recognize or believe 
in the rite of baptiem. Miss Sarah E. Smiley, who has 
been a member of that society for twenty vears, and 
who has preached acceptably to many congregations, 
recently resigned her connection with the Friends, and 
was baptized in the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. She does not, however, by receiving this 
rite, become a Baptist. She does not intend joining 
any other society, but desires fellowship with all Chris- 
tian churches. Miss Smiley regarded this ceremony 
not as the beginning of her Christian life, mt as the 
completion of her consecration to Christ. 


A good story is told of Elder John Leland, as follows : 
He came one night to a public-house where he was 
acquainted, and where he proposed to pass the night. 
The landlord met him with a smiling countenance, 
and told him that, having built a new barn, he was 
nicely prepared to accommodate the clergy. “I have,” 
said he, ‘“‘a very good stable, with all the improve- 
ments, for Episcopal horses, and a comfortable sort of 
stable for Presbyterian horses, while I keep the old 
barn for Baptist horses; the feed is according to the 
style of the stable.” 

“Well,” replied the elder, “every body knows that 
Iam a Baptist, but my Aorse is an Episcopalian.” 


“ Ladies,” says Temple Bar, “who never step from 
their carriages save into a house or a shop carry a 
couple of yards of silky tail behind them. Under the 
circumstances it does’ not much matter, and occasion- 
ally it may look rather graceful than otherwise. But 
forthwith the ladies who must walk, because they can 
not afford to be always driving, imitate their carriage 
friends, and the pavement is swept by the skirt of the 
period. If it were only swept clean, that would be 
some consolation—though to think of all the dust and 
namelese dirt accumulated by those fair creatures in a 
morning's walk! But while half of it adheres to their 
petticoats, the other half ie whisked into the air for 
the benefit of those who follow in their footsteps.” 


Farmers have been apprehensive that the grasshop- 
pers which have already appeared in some sections 
will prove fatal to crops. It is said, however, that the 
species which come early in the spring are not the 
dangerous kind, and remain but a short time. 


The elephant which was sold at auction from the 
Royal Menagerie in Edinburgh a short time ago was 
to be taken to Manchester by railway. But he did not 
fancy his quarters; he smashed up his car without 
ceremony, and took his journey on his own feet. 


A gentleman was lately arrested and fined in Breok- 
line, Massachusetts, for presuming to tie up some 
flowers in the front of his house on the Sabbath. The 
obeervance of Sunday must be pecnuiiarly strict in 
Brookline. The criminal has appealed to the Supe- 
rior Coart. 


The New England Women's Club proposes to form 8 
clase for the special instruction of women in those 
branches required by our first-class colleges. 


The rear platforms of the city cars are infested morn- 
ings and evenings by the most audacious ef pickpock- 
eta. In the midst of crowds every person should be 
on hie guard against euch depredatora. In particular 
are bank messengers exposed to their aseaults, what- 
ever may be the time of day. They are noticed on 
leaving banks, and followed. 


A large part of the cannon captured in the late 
French war has been put toa singular use. The Em- 
peror William has presented gratuitously to several 
parishes which have hitherto possessed no chaurch- 
belie the requisite quantity of metal for the long-de- 
sired ornaments to the churches out of the French 
cannon in the Strasburg artillery dépét. In this way 
not leas than twenty pariesbes on the Rhine alone have 
been provided with bell-metal. 


Torre del Greco is situated at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, and during the recent eruption, although 
the lava did not enter the city, ashes fell profusely, in 
some places to the depth of half a foot, and many 
houses were burned. A story is told of the eruption 
of 1862, as follows: The city beimg threatened with de- 
struction, the people fed. About a mile above the 
centre of the town an immense crater opened, and a 
stream of lava a quarter of a mile wide began to pour 
down. Upon a little isolated elevation, in the very 
path of the lava, was the Convent della Madonna del 
Carmine. The crafty monks soon perceived that this 
hill would divide the destructive stream, and so save 
the convent and the city below. So they quietly re- 
mained and placed the image of the Virgin on the sam- 
mit of their little mountain, its face turned toward the 
threatening lava, and kneeling down, they began to 
pray. When the burning torrent had arrived within 
about two hundred yards of them, it met the hill, 
which formed a barrier to ita progress, and it divided 
into two currenta, which, according to the laws of 
gravitation, took their course one on the left and the 
other on the right side. The convent and the city were 
saved, the monks proclaimed the miracle, and the blind 
believers brought them provisions, and gave the Ma- 
donna a garment of silver brocade enriched with pre- 
cious stones, and a crown of diamonds. 


A hundred years ago the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts wore robes of scariet faced 
with black velvet. Gentlemen of that day did not 
drese in the grave colors of the present time, buat sport- 
ed coats of every hue, and generally the cape or collar 
was of velvet of a different shade. At the receptions 
of Governor Hancock, in 1782, he wore a blue damask 
gown, lined with silk, a white satin embroidered waiat- 
coat, black satin small-clothes, white silk stockings, 
and red morocco slippers. He also wore a red velvet 
cap, within which was one of fine linen, turned up 
over the edge of the velvet one a couple of inches. 
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| STANLEY, and not the contrary, as Dr. Livine- : 
STONE had every thing about him that he want- 
ed at Ujiji, while Mr. STaNLEY was absolutely 
destitute. They knew by the last accounts that 
— Mr. STANLEY was without supplies. 
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ATTACK ON SAN GENSARO. 


Tnx exact title given by the art 3t to this il- 
lustration is, ‘*‘ The Mob breaking t' e Hand and 
Crosier of San Gennaro for not topping the 
Eruption.” San Gennaro, as is w.ll known, is 
the patron saint of Naples, and is supposed by 
the populace to controt the chemi.;al combina- 
tions which produce the terrible catastrophes 
such as that which we have late y witnessed. 
Sometimes, it would seem, his sain{ ship neglects 
his duty, and then the people are o! liged to take 
strong measures, and as they can rot reach San 
Gesyaro himself, they vent theit rage on his 
statue. It is rather like a little hild beating 
the table; but we must accept the Neapolitans 


li 
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with all their weaknesses ; and, after all, there is 
something rather refreshing in the contemplation 


of this child-like confidence in an age when most" 


of us have become so matter-of-fact and hard 
and skeptical. At any rate, it is not more ab- 
surd, and it is certainly less injurious, than the 
deference paid by thousands of silly folks in this 
country to the vaticinations of sporting prophets. 
According to Church traditions, San Gennaro 
(JANUARIUS) was exposed to be devoured by 
lions in the amphitheatre of Pozzuoli; but the 
wild beasts refused to harm the holy man. This 
miracle is said to have converted so many to 
Christianity that the Proconsul of Campania 
ordered the saint to be beheaded, At the time 
of the execution a woman collected two bottle- 


4s 


fuls of the blood, which immediately melted in 
the hands of St. Severus. These bottles were 
concealed or buried till the eleventh century, 
when the liquefaction recommenced. The cere- 
mony, which is regarded as the greatest religious 
festival in the kingdom, has been so often de- 
scribed that it need not be furthér alluded to 
here. The two phials containing the blood are 
preserved in a tabernacle behind the high altar 
of the cathedral. ‘The door of the right aisle 
opens upon the small Piazza di San Gennaro, in 
the centre of which stands the column erected in 
1660, supporting a bronze statue of the saint. 
The column is in very. questionable taste, and 
7 statue has very slight pretensions as a work 
Of art. 


Similar exhibitions of childish anger when 
patron saints neglect their duty are witnessed in 
other countries where the people are as super- 
stitious and ignorant as the Neapolitans. In 
Cuba, for example, almost every poor family has 
an image or picture of a patron saint, which no 
one ever passes without making the sign of the 
cross. As long as every thing goes well, the saint 
gets all the credit and is regarded with great fa- 
vor; but when things go wrong, and prayers and 
supplications are of no avail, he is sometimes 
treated with great indignity and subjected to 
severe chastisement. Should he still*prove ob- 
durate, he is generally pitched out‘ofthe window, 
and another picture or image installed in his 
place. 
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1.—UNCLE SAM'S STORY. 


AMERICAN BATTLE OF DORKING; 
OR, H. G. AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 
By MAX ADELER. 


You ask me to tell you, my children, of the 
events which immediately preceded the destruc- 
tion of the once great American Union, and the 
capture of the country by its present European 
rulers, and to say something also of the cause 
which led to these deplorable results. I under- 
take the task with a heavy heart; for when I re- 
vert to that terrible time I can not help contrast- 
ing our proud condition up to that fatal year with 
the humiliating position occupied now by the 
American people. ‘The story isa short one. In 
the fall of 1872 Hogacr Greevey, the editor 
of a newspaper in New York, was elected Preti- 
dent of the United States. The people voted 
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2.—THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET. 


for him because they tl.ought he was an honest 
man: and so he was. But was also vain 
and weak, and he entertained certain fanatical 
and preposterous notions — about agncultural 
matters, for instance— which he was deter- 
mined to force upon the people at all hazards 
and despite all opposition. He believed, among 
other things, that every man ought to go West 
to earn his bread ; and long before be was chosen 
President he used to advise every body to move 
to that region as a cure for all the disasters that 
could befall the human family. 

As soon as he reached the Executive Mansion, 
which we used to call the White House, Presi- 
dent GREELEY organized an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men, and proceeded to force the 
entire population of the sea-board States west- 


8.—“GO WEST” BY FORCE. i 
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ward at the point of the bayonet. The utmost 
violence was used. ‘Those who resisted were 
shot down, and their dead bodies were carted 
off to a national factory which the President had 
established for making some kind of fantastical 
fertilizer. All the large cities of the Eat were 
depopulated, and the towns were entirely empty. 
The army swept before it millions of men, wom- 


4.--RELIEF (7) FOR THE STARVING SUFFERERS 
OUT WEST. 


en, and children, until the vast plains west of 
Kansas were reached, when the pursuit ceased, 
and the army was drawn up in a continuous line, 
with orders to shoot any person who attempted 
to visit the East. Of course hundreds of thou- 
sands of these poor creatures perished from star- 
vation. This seemed to frighten President Grree- 


6&.—THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 
* Ler Loosz tus Does or Wax.” 


LEY, and he sent a message to Congress recom- 
mending that seven hundred thousand volumes 
of a book of his, entitled ‘‘ What I Know about 
Farming,” should be voted for the relief of the 
starving sufferers. ‘This was done, and farming 
implements and seeds were supplied, and then 
the millions of wretched outcasts made an effort 


6.—WILLIAM AND BISMARCK. 
“We Freurs Greepey.” 
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9.—THE TAKING OF WASHINGTON. 
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to till the ground. Of the result of this I will 
speak further on 

In the mean time the President was doing in- 
finite harm to the country in another way. His 
handwriting was so fearfully and wonderfully bad 
that no living man could read it And so, when 
he sent his first annual message to Congress— 
the document was devoted whuolly to the tanff 


7.—THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
witt snow Wuat I anoct Fieutrixe.” 


and agriculture—a sentence appeared which sub- 
sequently was ascertained to be, “* Large cultiva- 
tion of rutabagas and beans is the only hope of 
the American nation, I am sure.” ‘he printers, 
not being able to interpret this, put it in the fol- 
lowing form, in which it went to the world: 
**The Czar of Russia couldn’t keep clean if he 
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' &—THE FRENCH MINISTER. 
/ H. G. “Go West.” 


washed himself with the whole Atlantic Ocean 
once a day!" This pesversion of the message 
was immediately telegraphed to Russia by the 
Russian minister, and the Czar was so indignant 
that he immediately declared war. Just at this 
time President Greetey undertook to write 
some letters to Prince Bismarck upon the sub- 


- 
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10.—* HUNG"—THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET. 


ii —LAGER AND BRETZELS FOR THE STARVING. 


ject of potato rot, and, after giving his singular 
views at great length, he concluded with the 
statement that if the Emperor Wititam said 
that subsoil plowing was not good in light soils, 
or that guano was better than bone dust, he was 
**a liar, a villain, and a slave!” Of course the 
Emperor also immediately declared war, and be- 
came an ally of Russia and of England, again-t 
which latter country Mr. Greevey had actually 
begun hostilities already, because the Queen in 
her speech from the throne had declared the 
Tribune's advocacy of a tariff on pig-iron incen- 
diary and calculated to disturb the peace of na- 
tions. 

Unhappily this was not the full measure of our 
disasters. ‘The President had sent to the Em- 
peror of Austria a copy of his book, ** What I 
Know about Farming,” with his autograph upon 
a fly-leaf. The Emperor mistook his signature 


12.—CROWNING OF PRINCE FREDERICK 
WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 


for a caricature of the Austrian eagle, and he 
readily joined in the war against the United 
States; while France was provoked to the same 
act by the fact that when the French minister 
came to call upon Mr. GREELEY to present his 
credentials, the President, who was writing an 
editorial at that time, not comprehending the 
French language. mistook the embassador for a 
beggar, and, without looking up, handed him a 
quarter and an order for a clean shirt, and said 
to him, ‘**Go West, young man—go West!” So 
all these nations joined in making war upon the 
United States. Thev swooped down upon our: 
coasts, and landed without opposition, for those 
exposed portions of our unhappy country were 
absolutely deserted. The President was afraid 


13.—THE ONLY THING HE WAS GOOD FOR. 
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to call away the army from Kansas at first, for 
fear the outraged people upon the plai is would 
come East in spite of him. But at la‘t he did 
summon the army to his aid, and it tioved to 
meet the enemy. It was too late. E/2fore the 
troops reached Cincinnati the foreig-iers had 
seized Washington and all the countr: east of 
the Ohio, and had hung the President, t.:e cabin- 
et, and every member of Congress. ~~ 

"The army disbanded in alarm, and thi invaders 
moved to the far West, where they {ound the 
population dying of starvation because they had 
followed the advice of GREELEY’s book, jo ‘* Try, 
for your first crop, to raise limes; ¢ 1d don't 
plant more than a bushel of quicklime i} a hill!” 
Of course these wretched people wer: at the 
mercy of the enemy, who—to his cri dit be it 
said—treated them kindly, fed them, an | brought 
them back to their old homes. You k iow what 
followed—how Prince Freperick of 
Prussia ascended the Ame.ican throm , and the 
other humiliations that ensued. It waa fearful 
blow to republicanism—a blow from which it 
will hever recover. It made us, who rere free- 
men, a nation of slaves. It was all the result of 
our blind confidence in a misguided old man who 
thought himself a philosopher, but whi was act- 
ually a fool. May Heaven preserve you, my 
children, from the remorse I feel when [ remem- 
ber that I voted for that bucolic old ed'tor! 


A VISIT TO THE DAKOTA INDIANS. 


Tue Hon. Witttam WELSH and ot.er mem- 
bers of the Indian Commission left S|, Paul on 
Monday, the 26th of May, for an ext«.nded trip 
among the Indians of Dakota and Moj}:tana, ad- 
jacent to the line of the Northern Pa: ific Rail- 
road. The Commissioners have receiv d a letter 
from the officers of that road, in whic]: they use 
the following langnage: ‘‘ Whatever jhe Com- 
pany can do it will do to aid the Ger 2ral Gov- 
ernment and the various co-operating ¢ >cieties in 
the humane and sensible work of civi izing and 
elevating the Indian tribes of the 2} orthwest, 
protecting them from fraud and abus¢, and giv- 
ing them both opportunity and indu ‘ement to 
adopt habits of industry and fixed abc jes. 

** You are authorized to give these itterances 
to the tribes you visit, and to say that he North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, i in pros cating its 
great and necessary work, is the Indias ' s friend.” 
—{N. Y. Tribune. } 


Tar New Witsow Unver-F rep Sewina Maonrne is 
& perfect lock-stitch machine, making a s¢ im alike on 
both sides, and is adapted to every grade ind variety 
of family sewing. It does to perfection |mbroidery, 
hemming, cording, braiding, fine and coar > sewing of 
= kinds, with leas machinery and compli ations than 

other machine in use, and is sold at tw >-thirds the 

— ce of all other first-class machines. Sa »sroom, 707 

roapway, N. Y.; also for sale in all ot! er cities in 
the U. S.—[Com.] 


Facts FoR THE Lapies.— Mrs. Taytor, 
Putnam, Ohio, has used her Wheele: & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine 14 years withi.ut repairs. 
In two weeks she earned with it 40, besides 
doing her own housework ; has stitch d 80 yards 
in less than 2 hours. See the new Im provements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[‘'om. } 


EVERY GENUINE box of Dr. McL:ine’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private U ited States 
Stamp. ‘* Take no other”—the mar! et is full of 
imitations. —{ Com: 


Busnetr’s Cotognr Water wins for a favor- 
ite place en the dressing-table.—[Cem.) _ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FR! !CKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AN!) FRECKLE 

LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and t irmless rem- 

for remo Brown of the Face. 
spared only by Dr. B. C ormatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. "Sold by bre ‘ygista. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and 8'!TTEES. 


The largest and most vagied assortmel | of above to 
be found in the United States. Ilustrat.d Catalogues 
and Price-Lists sent free by mail. . 


THE 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, 


_ Beekman St., cor. Clif’, N. ¥. 


 A.E, DAVIS, 741 Broa |way. 


Now on hand, a ‘ed assortment of Millinery and 
Fancy Goods, offered at low prices. Do ’t fail to call. 
741 Broadway, N. ¥. Wholesale and Re-ail. 


A ER TIP 


ADDS FIVE CEN (S 
To the cost of a Shoe, and 
ONE DOLLAR TO ITS VALUE, 


BSURD to think of — thread wh ch will rot, or 
pegs that shrigk and fall out. To fi:sten the soles 
of Boots Shoes the 
BLE cW WV IRE 
is the a method that Sil hold. 


$10 from 008 


RIvERvinw Military Acad 
or boys 


JERE. JOHNSON, Jr., Auctioneer. 


Great Star Sale, 


1500 SPLENDID LOTS. 
MICKLE ESTATE, 


BAYSIDE, L.1. 


JUNE 1872. 
BEST OPPURTUNITY EVER OFFERED FOR 


INVESTMENT. 


FREE EXCURSION. 
IMMENSE CLAM-BAKE BY CROCHERO\!.. 
GRAFULLA’S FULL BAND. 
HARRISON, the great IMPROVisgA- 
TORE POET. 


Free Railroad Passes and Maps at 
JERE. JOHNSON, Jr., Auctionecr, 
25 Nassau St., New York. 


THEODOR ZSCHOCH, Banker, 


P. 0. Box 6080. 116 Nassau St., N. ¥. 

Drafts on all parts of Europe. Prizes cashed and 
orders filled for the Saxon Government Lottery, 
at Leipsic, Germany; also, Royal Havana Lottery. 


PYLE’S 


SOAP, 
The People’s Friend, 


Will speak for itself on site 
Pyle’s Saleratus and Cream 
Tartar, the acknowledged bes. 
in use. Refer to the Editors of 
this paper. Sold by Grocers 
every where. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington St. N.Y. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Assets, $10,000,000. 
‘801d 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 


Electro-Plated Ware, 


They manufacture eon: every article of Table- 
Ware, such as Tea and Dinner Sets, Cake 
Baskets, Fruit Stands, Water Sets, &c., 
in many new and beautiful desi gna. 

They pay especial attention to their 


PATENT 
SEAMLESS-LINED ICE-PITCHERS, 


which have been so thoroughly — and given —- 

satisfactory resulta. Also to the man 

Spoons and Forks, which on manufacture 
reat variety of designs, of a very fine quality of Nickel 
—— and heavily pla te with pure silver. 

Salesrooms at the facto 2 at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and at . 2 Maiden 
Lane, N New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
PRINTERS. 


CANVASSERS WANTED for 


HISTORY of NEW YORK CITY, 


From the discovery to the present day. The only 
thorough and authentic record of the discovery, set- 
tlement, and growth of the Great Metropolis of the 
Illustrated with 20 full - steel and 85 
engravings. 9800 octavo pages. This work su 
plies . ag be long felt, and will sell very rapidly. Sold 
only by subscription. Bound ready. 
Early opp lication will secure choice of territory. 
TUE & YORSTON, 14 Dey St, New York. 


THE 


COUNCIL 


WAR. 
ing Grant, Lincoln, and 


Stanto ce $25. In- 
close stamp for illustrated 
catalogue and price-list to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE. 


BONDS of the CITY of LA GRANGE, LEWIS Co., 
Mo., issued for MUNICIPAL pu 
REGISTERED BONDS of VENWORTH Co., 
Kan. Value of pro OVER $20,000,000. 
h wing but 1 ond 12 LONDON, 
aving but 10 an payable in 
at tices that will pay from 138 to 15 


per cen Ay investment. 
Also, other first-class investment securities, 
Call or send for descriptive circulars. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, No. 14 Pine St., N.Y. 


If you wish to be cured of the Wyeiinge 
EK, M.D. 
Omit. Vernon, Onio. 


ADQUARTERS FOR PRESIDEN- 
TIA BADGES. EE- 


LEY and G of all Send - Cir- 

cular and Price-List. a ts wanted 

This is one of the oldest and most succeseful of the oer where. Will sell like hot A sample of 

Life Companies. Send = its books and circulars, and kind out sent to any address y ¥ > mail upon the re- 
examine its new plan of DEPOSIT INSU CE, ceipt of 50 ets. 8S. WHITE JEWELERS, 

which is the best form in use. 83 Nassau New York. 

MOTHERS, MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 

Is acknowl THE BEST 

NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ye 


A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended . 

V by the most eminent U 
ld by Druggists an 

H. ASTIE & CO., Sole ngenee 

E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


IN FAN ‘I'S. 


PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 
THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE ING 


As now improved, the most perfect pen manufactured. 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 

Can be sent mail in a registered Send for 
Circulars. Manufactured only by 


JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton St., N.Y. 


Roofing. Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 
Circular. 
MICA ROOFING CO., 78 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


HE DEBILITY OF OUR BOYS, and 
the Early Decay of our Young Men. 
—A new work by James C. Jackson, M.D., just pub- 
lished. Flexible covers. Seventy pages. Price 50 
cents. Send for table of contents to 
AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., Dansville, Liv. Co., N.Y. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St, New York. 


made. Numerous Testimo- 
mials in its favor are being re- 
— from all parts of the United 


_ LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufac 
New Haven, Conn. 


& Bawnine, New York; 
D. B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


SPY GLASSES. 


Write for Catalogue. 
W. Y. McALLIS 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete succesa. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 
_—- 882 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City. 


_BILLIARD TABLES, 


From Twenty Dollars. Black Walnat. Comet 
with Cues Balls. Send for Illustrated 
ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 9 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimple that 
a child can work 


mation. Ladies who 

them say they 

are worth their 

ten in gold. 

worker, 

with full direc- 

aoe for use, sent 

paid, 

on pt of 50 

ents. Local and 

traveling aoe wanted for this and ether useful arti- 
clea. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


1. 
HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Ha ~y Hand- 
»k for Travelers in Europe and the : being 
a Guide throngh Great Britain and Ireland, “Primes 
Belgium, Holland, Germary, Egypt, Syria, 
] 


Turkey, Greece, Switzer! opal p, Rusia, 

Denmark, and Sweden Pemproxe Fert- 
RIDGE, Author of “ Harper's Book,” His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of — Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 v0 

LORD KILGOBDIN. A Novel. By Cuan rs Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley," &c.  Lllustrated. 
Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ “‘Wan- 
derings: undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
pance Survey of Sinai aud the a Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Patwer, M.A., Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Iilus- 
trations and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown reas Cloth, $8 00. 


A GOOD IN VESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wu. Fiace, Anthor of “Three Seasong 
in Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


THE STUDENT'S aneeK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Groner Cvr- 
T1U08,-Professor in the University Leip Trane 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by 
Wa. Suita, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the U 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderfal, col- 
lected by the Anthor of “John Halifax, Geutle- 
man." Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girle. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. . 

4 SMALLER ANCIENT HI. STORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex: 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Aeeyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Miner, and Phenicia. 
By Pause With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
816 pages, Cloth, 100 


AN. L RECORD OF AND INDUSTRY 
R 1871. Edited by Srenore F. Barrv, with the 
oe Randa of Emiuent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


ALBERT LUNEL. A sail 


By the late Lozp 
Broveuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents 


10. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakerpeare, edite 
with Notes, by Wm. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Hea 
Master of Cambrid age High- School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or — iu one volume, h ly orna- 
mented » $3 00 


11. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Ronr- 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” “* For Her Sake," 
**Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


12. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons Brookive Tab. Rev. T. 
De Wirt yy in the 
ernacile. 12mo, C) 


HARPER'S pouskwoLD DICKENS. 
Ourves Twrsr. 28 Illustrations. Pa 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. a 
Marti Cavzziewit. With 59 Illustrations. 6vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, re 50. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. “The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Lux Tyzemaw, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

15. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word. \——yr and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A ve Lady. 


16. 

LORD BROUGHAM’'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Herry, Lory Brovenam. Written by 
nes in 3 vols., in a Box, 12mo, Cloth, 

v0 per vo 


17. 

GRIF. A Story of fqeeetien | Life. By B. L. Far- 

gron, Author of “Joshua Marvel,” Blade-o’'- 
Grass,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ew Hanren & Brorners will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harren's mailed frre on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


& more — ) 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
“ experienced hand 
. can without it. 
~ ea with pric the 
= fingers, straining 
> - 
4 imperfect and ir- 
They give uni- 
versal satisfac- 
Send illustrated Pamphlet 
toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston ; 
Wm. Y. Evwaxps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
KELLY, HOWELL& 917 Market St, 
Philadelphia; J. F. Epwakps, 120 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
0 
f. x. 
At 
ASAT 
jg <— 
4 
| 
= 
— ~ 
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COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


519 


This cut 
Watches and $12 Chains. 


Some 


ties ; 


by a special certificate. 
we send a seventh one Sree. 


ed and free by mail. 


COLLINS METAL 


Watches and Jewelry. 


resents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
in a rance, are full ual to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Son of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six mouths. We manufacture three quali- 
rices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Fall Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chaina, $2 to $12 
according to weight and finish. Every watch is fully guaranteed 
When #ix watches are ordered at one time 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
egant Collins Metal. Goods sent by express, to be 
hivery: or, if Post-Office Orders be sent, they will be sent register- 
The Genuine Collins Watches can only be 
had of us: we have no Agenta Address COLLINS MET 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


paid for on de- 


AL 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Prior Onr Do.iar; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 


Iu Trovatorg, Norma, 
Rieo.erto, OBERoON, 
Dow GIOVANNI, It 


Le Nozze ps Ficaro, 


Lecta pr LaMMERMOOR, 
La SomMNAMBTLA, 


Lvorrzia Bogeia, 
Fipe.io, Dex Freiscuvtz, 
Fra Diavoro TANNHAUBER, 
MAsantELLo (next month). 


** We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 

(Signed) 


E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO'S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishera. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


0} 
SAYLL 


No Cords or Balances Used, 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 


Broadway, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16: Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
LOWE PRESS CO., 


Send for a circular to 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


One bottle warranted a per- 
Sect cure for all kinds af Picea. 
Also two to five bottles in the 
worst forms of Leprosy, 
Sororvuta, Ca- 
TARR, and all 
diseases of the Skin and 
Blood. Entirely vegetable. 
In case of failure, send and 
take back your money. No 

as failure for fourteen years. 
Sold every where. $1 bottle. Send for Circulars. 
H. D. FOWLE, Boston. 


THE BASE-BALL PLAYERS’ 
Book of Reference for 1872. 
New Rulea. 100 Colored Ilustrationa. B 
ECK & SNYDER, 1296 Nassau Se, N. Y. 
P. 8.—Club Outfits a specialty. 


Thousands are being cured by these infallible Pilla 
Guaranteed in e case. ers by mail promptly 
answered. Price $1 00 per box. Testimonials at Whole- 
sale Office, 145 Eighth St., NN. Y. Send for Circulars. 


CUNDURANGO. 


Bliss, Reene, & 
Co.% Fiuid Extract 


e best-known 
Blood Purifier. Sold 
by all druggista 


i 


VENEERS 
And HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


BUTTERNUT, FRENCH AND AMERICAN WAL- 
NUT, ASH, AND CHERRY BURLS; 
HUNGARIAN ASH, BIRD’S-EYE AND BLISTER 
MAPLE, &c., &c. ; 

MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, CEDAR, &c., 

In Boards, Planks, and Logs. 

Large and choice stock at low prices. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
170 & 172 Centre Street, N. Y. 
Mil) and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis 5t., 
Between 5th and 6th Sta., E. R. 
Send for Catalogues and Price-Lista. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler and 
Copper Bottom. 
‘Manufactured by the 

"CKMAN M'F'G CO., 

634 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Steam Whistle, fit- 

ting all toy engines, 15c. 

The Young America En- 

ine, by mail, postpaid, 


50. 
The Young America, No. 
1, mail, post- 


The Little Giant, double 
cylinder, by mail, post- 


, $8 50. 
echanical Movements, 
25c. to $2 50 eac 
Liberal Discount to Trade. 


HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off en. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLopgons, and 
Oreans, of six firatclase makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFB, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
montu, or will take a on cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installmenta. 


a 
WINDING 


WATCHES, 
FREEMASONRY 
&c. Large full- 


, passwords, , given to the world! 
tbeir to f = “Adare 
can to or centa. ress 
s & co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ODD FELLOWS. —Get the Pocket 
Lodge-Account Book; good for 18 years; 


2s beat out. Only 2 centa, or 12 for $1 00. 


Address J. M. MILLER, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Brown's ‘ALWAYS COOL’ STOVE-LiID LIFTER. 


Brown’s Double-Cone Ventilating Damper. 
Tus Best rm Use. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by all Dealera. Manufactured by 
G. B. WALBRIDGE, 55 Chambers St, N.Y. 


— 


TOUPEES, &c. Dovexevar, maker, 
96 Fulton St., New York City. “ Enough said.” 


HILLER’S MAMMARIAL BALM 
Restores and develope the bust. Price $3, poetpaid. 
Mra. F. B. Hrvves, 1488 Washington St., Boston, Masa. 


with great power in ' 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out-door day and night 
double perspective glasses; will 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 
power, to strengthen and 
tho 


improve the sight ut the distressing result of fre- 
sent by inclosing stamp. 
EMMONS, Oov ists’ oran, 687 Broadway, N. 


HE LARGEST STOCK of CAMPAIGN BADGES 
in the coun Circulars now ready. Addrees 


AMERICAN BADGE CO., Providence, R. L 


you know), erritories. 
UB. Piano » 865 Broadway, New York. 
M M of WONDERS & elegant Curomo 
for 10c. Central Book Co., Garrettsville, O. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Geaprn ro Fit awry Ficrne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
KECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGUETUEKK BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOE OF TIIK PATTERN, #0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around ‘ the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


“ol. 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ‘11 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 47 


MISS'’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 


GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
KET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 2 


JAC 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 


from 8 to 15 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “* 35 
TE POLONAISE WALKIN 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

gh RESSING -GOWN AND 

PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ' 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-ckirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 

MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALE- 
ING SUIT 

WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 92 


Fol. ¥. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing wenn 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Yoke 
Chemise, and 

PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUTIT.......... 


tean Postition, and Walking Skirt ........... “ 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape. 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... . 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- a 


skirt, and Walking Skirt.................+-. 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old). 


POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained & 
oe 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IF YOU WANT 


urown printing, and the 
beat job preas in the world to do 
it with, then you will get THE 
YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING 
PRESS. A descri 
with Specimen o ,&c. 
sent to any address by JOSEPH 
WATSON, 8 Water 
and 58 Murray St., New York. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For iculars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 


To 


Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 
other di le disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 
cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 
ASE WANTED to sell Colton’s Improve- 
ment in Carriage Tops. Pat. Aps'l 30th, 1872 All 
business men who ride will buy it. Address, for cir- 
cular, HENRY M. COLTON, Southbridge, Mass. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Man — 
azines are accumniated. Harper's is edited. There is 


+ not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 


telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. ere is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confeseediy, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homeste 

A repository of biography and history, literatnre, 
science, and art, nnequaled by any other American 
Y. Standard. 


The best publication of its clase in America, and #0 
far ahead of all other weekly jouraals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns cuntain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its ilius- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being furnish- 
> A by the chief artists of the country.—Zosten Trav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an eie- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.— 
and Chronicle 


in 


It is réally the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the enubscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, ms, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and person y Evening 
Gazette, 


gossip. — Boston Saturda 
There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macazung, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Haeper’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club af Five 

Susscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where receive .. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maéazrng, or 20 cents for 
the or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Nember. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the frst Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weextr and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Namber next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Hageer & Brortness is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trams ror Anvertistne tn Hagrer’s 
Ha Masazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line: 
Outside: Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—?1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EXCELSIOR LINEN MARKER! 
N 


And CARD PRINTER. Agents wanted. 
C. H. MORSE, Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, will miss 
it if they do not at once write for circulars of the best- 
sellin published. Extraordinary inducements 
offe Address F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St. ™: Y. 
GENTS and Salesmen.—Most fortunate chance to 
make money pleasantly, respec ~ surely. 

$50 weekly, without fail. Address, for Circulars, 

O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
i Check Ontfita. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenosnr, Brattle 


MPLOYMENT for Males and Femalean. No money 
required wntil goods are sold. Send stamp for 
L. Fargineron, 30 Laight St., N. Y. 


Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
lars free. Srarrorp M’r’e Co., 66 Fulton St, N. Y. 


$125 A MONTH TO AGENTS, and all 
business. Ad- 
ress 


expenses paid. We mean d 
c. D. GRAY & CoO., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
IVING THOUGHTS of Leading Thinkers. 
._ §0anthors. A mine of gold. Elegant. Selle rapid- 
ly. Agents, address J. R. Fosrze & Co., Pittsbargh, Pa. 
GENTS Wanted,— Agents make 


work for us than at anything else. 
G. Strinsoys & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Maine. 


A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 


ro, Vt 


agent's circular. 


more mone at 
lars 


Linen and Card Marker. Address U.S. M’r’e 
Co., 97 West Lombard St., Baltimore. 


WASTED, AGENTS to sell articles needed 
every one. PLUMB & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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| ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
, der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
486 LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 
Street, 
= 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with W at- 
7 With Patent Hollow Handle. 20 
A KITCHEN LUXURY. Nes a 
aval 
\ 290? We answer—lt costs BOLI C.S. LV 
TRADE 60 Cedar S We have no Agente, but ship | 
N o. ar St., direct to families at Factory | 
S10 
WARKANTED ts dances tons sod te hosp 


